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NOTES. 


ORD SALISBURY’S right-about-face in regard to 
Russia has at least borne good fruit. There is 
now a Concert of Europe, and the Powers have agreed 
if necessary to force the Porte to institute reforms. We 
may therefore hope that within a few months or weeks 
the lives and property of the Christian subjects of the 
Turk will be made reasonably secure in spite of the 
mad fears and rage of Abdul Hamid. The despatches 
show clearly that the Tsar even after his visit to this 
country was unwilling to consent to coerce the Sultan ; 
he yielded gradually to Lord Salisbury’s repeated declara- 
tions of friendship and goodwill, declarations which were 
doubtless accompanied by still more persuasive actions. 
Within a year Lord Salisbury has completely changed 
his foreign policy and the traditional foreign policy of 
the Conservative party, and it was only natural that the 
Tsar should require proof before he believed in the 
permanency of the conversion. As we pleaded two 
years ago and more the desirability of a good under- 
standing with Russia, we can only congratulate Lord 
Salisbury and the country upon his courage in changing 
front with such abruptness and resolution. 


Lord Derby is at length avenged. Eighteen years 
ago he resigned his office as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, because 
he could not agree with the pro-Turkish policy of his 
chief. Lord Derby was no Russophile; but he did 
not believe in fighting for the Turk, and accordingly, 
when the Cabinet decided to send our fleet to Besika 
Bay, he resigned, and Lord Salisbury took his place and 
portfolio. And now Lord Salisbury tells us cheerfully 
that he was not so much in love with the Turk or against 
the Russian as was Lord Beaconsfield. Yet we think 
we can remember a declaration or Note which Lord 
Salisbury published on 1 April, 1878, wherein his ac- 
ceptance of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was less grudg- 
ing. But leaving these questions of twenty years ago 
to students of history, it must be admitted that Lord 
Salisbury is responsible for the Conservative foreign 
policy gince the death of Lord Beaconsfield, and that he 
supported the Triple Alliance as against France, even if 
he did not enter as the French believe into a formal en- 
gagement with either Germany or Italy. 


Up to the summer of 1895 the relations between the 
War Offices of Germany and Great Britain were most 
intimate. Two or three years ago our Military Attaché 
in St. Petersburg was withdrawn because the Tsar's 
advisers believed that his knowledge of Russian 
military matters was being imparted to the German 


man believed to be in the pay of our War Office was 
arrested in France and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment for communicating military secrets to the Germans. 
And now Lord Salisbury has changed all that and is 
holding out his hand to Russia and France. As we say, 
we are glad of the change, but Lord Salisbury must 
not pretend to the consistency which after all is only a 
virtue in the omniscient. If the German Emperor has 
any sense beyond the sense of routine of a drill sergeant 
he must now be bitterly regretting that idiotic telegram 
of his to President Kruger, which has cost him the 
goodwill of Great Britain. 


To-day (Friday) Mr. Rhodes is expected to land in 
England. If called upon he will, of sourse, give 
evidence and stand cross-examination before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee ; but we are glad to note that, 
since we took the matter up, opposition to this 
Committee is rapidly growing. At first only Mr. 
Maclean objected to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to 
reappoint the Committee; but now Sir John Lub- 
bock also objects to its institution, and urges the 
very arguments we put forward last week. The 
origin and incidents of the Jameson raid have not 
only been fully investigated by the Cape Parliament, 
but also completely discussed in an English Court of 
law ; consequently Sir John Lubbock believes, as we 
do, that there is much to lose and nothing to gain by 
trying the question again. And yet Mr. Chamberlain 
insists upon reappointing the Committee. But there 
is still one argument which has not yet been put for- 
ward for not proceeding with this inquiry. 


Let us suppose that Mr. Chamberlain will have his 
way and that his Committee will sit. Let us suppose, 
also, that Mr. Rhodes appears before it, and declares 
that as a member of the Legislative Assembly of Cape 
Colony he accepts the finding of the body to which 
he belongs. hat will the Committee do then? It 
can scarcely proceed with an inquiry when there is no 
longer any dispute as to the facts. Surely, then, there 
will be nothing for it to do but pass some such judg- 
ment on Mr. Rhodes as the House of Commons passed 
upon Robert Clive. But it may be urged the Com- 
mittee has still to inquire into the administration of the 
Chartered Company. But the chief function of this 
administration for the next year or two, at any rate, 
will consist mainly in spending money on the territories 
which Mr. Rhodes acquired. Suppose the Committee 
find that the administration has been bad, does any one 
believe that the Imperial Government will assume the 
expensive task of taking over the government of the 
Chartered Company’s territories ? Every one is really 
agreed that Mr. Rhodes has to atone for the one serious 
mistake of his life by making Rhodesia a success. The 
sooner we allow him to continue his work the better. 
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78 
__ There was no real doubt at any time as to who would 
succeed Lord Rosebery in ‘the leadership of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords. The only conceiv- 
able competitor with Lord Kimberley was Lord Spencer, 
who would certainly have been a more popular choice, 
but was entirely ineligible if only because of his 
Aer area Home Rule proclivities. As it was, Lord 

imberley has fallen naturally, almost obviously, into 
Lord Rosebery’s place. He was practically leader of the 
Opposition peers even in Lord Rosebery’s time. Lord 
Rosebery only resumed his nominal position on special 
occasions, when the presence of an authoritative leader 
was absolutely necessary. Lord Kimberley will make 
a good second fiddle to Sir William Harcourt. He has 
enjoyed a long official experience; it is difficult to 
believe that he was actually our representative at 
St. Petersburg as long ago as 1856 and there ac- 
quired his knowledge of the Russian language. He 
is an excellent linguist : can indeed speak all European 
languages. The worst of him is that his tongue runs 
away with him, and he never listens to others’ opinions. 
A distinguished colleague of his said the other day: 
‘* Kimberley is the most terrible chatterbox I ever came 
across: he could talk the hind leg off a horse. - Any 
one listening to his chatter would think he was a fool— 
but he isn’t.” This excellently describes the impres- 
sion produced on the House by Lord Kimberley’s speech 
_ Monday: from beginning to end it was one long 
chatter. 


It is often amusing to contrast the platform utterances 
of a politician, when he is for the time being secure 
from contradiction, with the more cautious tone which 
he adopts in Parliament. Last week we had to con- 
demn the jaunty air with which Mr. Balfour, at Man- 
chester, ascribed the over-taxation of Ireland to nothing 
in the world but the Irishman’s consumption of whisky ; 
and we are glad that in the House of Commons, despite 
his evident desire to take the chestnuts out of the fire 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he so far with- 
drew from an untenable position as to suggest the 
appointment of a fresh Commission to examine more 
completely the financial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Doubtless this proceeding will be regarded by the 
“Times” as a most unnecessary concession to ‘‘ the 
will-o’-the-wisp of imaginary over-taxation,” and that 
journal apparently considers that the only reasonable 
_and statesmanlike course would be to throw the whole 
Report of the late Commission into the waste-paper 
basket. We doubt very much, however, whether this 
view will find general approval in this country, and in 
Ireland the stultification of a Commission the constitu- 
‘tion of which was assented to by both parties cannot 
fail to provoke much bitter criticism. Nor will this be 
without justice. Great statesmen have always 
favoured exceptional measures in dealing with Irish 
taxation ; and, possibly, the ‘‘ Times,” which is wont 
to consider the Duke of Wellington as a great states- 
man, may like to be reminded of his opinion on this 
subject. ‘‘It is a favourite notion with the Treasury 
politicians,” he wrote to Lord Grey, ‘‘ that the income 
of Ireland ought to be made more equal to the war 
expenditure, and they allege that Ireland is taxed 
neither in proportion to her means or her expenses, nor 
to the taxation of the other parts of the Empire; but 
they forget the political situation of Ireland brought 
about by the Union. Nothing should induce you to 
consent to lay on new taxes.” This advice might with 
advantage have been studied by Mr. Gladstone: it is 
not yet too late to present it to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Mr. Balfour. 


Lord George Hamilton and Lord Elgin between them 
have made a pretty mess of the*Indian Famine Fund. 
Those who know say that the present famine is likely 
to prove one of the most widespread in recent years ; 
but in consequence of the delay in starting the Fund 
the amount subscribed has scarcely yet exceeded one- 
seventh of that subscribed in 1887. The truth is that 
Lord George Hamilton takes things far too easily ; he 
does not realize the necessity of occasionally ‘‘ taking 
his coat off.” His ignorance about matters connected 
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with his own official department is sometimes startling. 
Thus on Tuesday Sir Charles Dilke, in the course of 
his speech, mentioning the barbarities perpetrated by 
the Afghans in Kafiristan, referred in confirmation of 
his statements to the pamphlet, ‘‘ A Pzan on the Con- 
quest of Kafiristan,” recently issued on the authority of 
the Bishop of Lahore. Lord George became quite 
confused and eventually interrupted the speaker with 
the confession that he had not seen it or heard of it. 
Fancy the Secretary of State for India having to con- 
fess ignorance of a document with which the walls of 
the India Office must have been positively papered for 
months past. 


India’s peculiar friends of Congress persuasion profess 
to be very much exercised as to the cause of her alleged 
helplessness in face of the famine, and Sir William 
Wedderburn is to bring the matter before Parliament 
immediately. If India is so helpless, these friends 
adopt a queer way of evincing their solicitude At a 
time like this, when every anna is wanted, the sup- 
porters of the Indian National Congress in London 
demand a remittance on account of expenses incurred 
on this side, and threaten to abandon the cause if the 
money is not forthcoming. The Babus in Congress 
assembled bewail the famine, paint appalling pictures 
of India’s distress, and straightway vote 60,000 rupees 
for transmission to England. Money that should be 
spent by India’s friends to feed hungry men and women 
is allotted to the maintenance of an agitation which 
benefits nobody but the agitator. 


Mr. Balfour’s reference in his speech on Tuesday, in 
the’ House of Commons to the signatories to the 
Treaty of Paris instead of the Treaty of Berlin cannot 
be passed over as being without significance. Its 
precise and practical import is not at present quite 
clear, but it should be borne in mind that the chief 
signatories to the former treaty consisted. of England, 
France and Russia, whilst almost all Europe was 
invited to sign the latter. Mr. Balfour has thus admi- 
nistered a snub both to Germany and to Austria. The 
drawing closer of our relations with Russia and France 
which is thus indicated points to some modification of 
the existing treaty, probably with reference to the 
passage of the Dardanelles. 


Sir William Harcourt must think that the House of 
Commons will stand anything. In the course of his 
interminable speech the other night he compared the 
growth in our exports and imports respectively in 1896 
over 1895, for the purpose of showing that we were 
beating the foreigner, and that the assertions as to the 
foreigner beating us were just a ‘‘ foolish scare.” So 
he told the House that our export of manufactured 
goods had increased by 414,000,000, and that our 
import of manufactured goods had increased by 
45,000,000. He got his £ 14,000,000 from the Board 
of Trade’s summaries, which show that the British 
and Irish exports of all kinds (not of manufactured 
goods only, as he incorrectly stated) had increased in 
value by that amount. He got his 45,000,000 from 
the same set of tables; but in this case, instead of 
taking the total, he extracted one item only, and that 
he underquoted by some £650,000. But are not our 
imports of foodstuffs, for example, equally worthy 
enumeration? They increased by seven millions. As 
a matter of fact, the total increase in our import 
amounted to twenty-five millions; from this you may 
deduct, say, nine millions—certainly not more—in respect 
of raw material increases ; and you must add three and 
a half millions in respect of decreased re-export. So 
the net increase in our imports is about twenty millions, 
against an increase in our exports of only fourteen 
millions. But a slumbering House is not critica]. 


The ‘‘great dynamite case” at the Old Bailey has 
ended, as we predicted months ago that it would end, 
in the abandonment by the Government of the prosecu- 
tion. Sir R. Finlay on Wednesday withdrew the case 
from the jury on the ground that he had just discovered 
that he was unable to connect the prisoner Bell with the 
dynamite bombs discovered by the Belgian police in a 
suburb of Antwerp. Surely it required no Solicitor- 
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General to wake up to the realities of the case to dis- 
cover that. These dynamite plots are becoming very 
‘‘thin,” to adopt the phraseology of the land of their 
birth. That acertain number of political ‘‘ degenerates ” 
in America and elsewhere are prepared to resort to 
dynamite or any other means of achieving notoriety is a 
well-known fact, and when the real concocter of these 
plots is discovered we should not object, to his being 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, and subjected to any 
other ignominious form of death that seems good to the 
Government, Liberal or Conservative, that is in power. 
Nor have we any particular objection to the police spy 
in his proper place. 


But is not the police spy in the form of the agent 
provocateur getting rather too free a hand of late? We 
have heard of Liberal Home Secretaries entering on 
office with a portfolio full of amnesties and releases, and 
then suddenly ‘‘ shutting the prison doors with a clang” 
on the addle-headed crew of victims in our convict 
prisons. How was this? Is it possible that the police, 
fearing like the silversmith of Ephesus that their craft 
was in danger, have been trying to make a Home Sec- 
retary’s flesh creep with horrible tales of assassination 
and slaughter? Those who knew their Paris some ten 
or twelve years ago will remember the friendly gatherings 
of gentlemen who used to drink each other’s health in 
remarkably stiff Irish whisky at a certain bar in the 
Rue Royale, and it was rumoured, rightly or wrongly, 
amongst the habitués of the house that there was a 
remarkably friendly understanding between the only 
too obvious ‘‘ detectives ” of the day and their supposed 
victims the dynamite conspirators. Sir Matthew White 
Ridley gets the name of being a pretty shrewd Lanca- 
shire man. Let him just start a strictly private and 
departmental inquiry into the expenditure of the secret 
service money as regards Ireland, and we fancy he will 
learn many strange things. 


It is announced that the American members of 
the Venezuela Court of Arbitration are practically 
chosen, and that the Commission will set to work as 
soon as England has fixed on her umpires. Lord 
Salisbury raised some objection to giving Venezuela a 
voice in the matter, but a tactful compromise has, it is 
believed, been arrived at, by the concession of the form 
to Venezuela, while the spirit is retained by the under- 
standing that Chief Justice Fuller, of the United Supreme 
Court, is to be the person chosen. Mr. Melville Fuller is 
one of the best specimens of the New England lawyer 
family. Hailing, as he does, from the city of Augusta, 
in the State of Maine, he is by birth a pharisee of the 
straitest sect, but those who have had the pleasure to 
know him have found that he is a gentleman and a 
scholar. His bushy hair and heavy moustache at first 
scandalized the old fogies of the Supreme Court, but 
he has known how to win and hold the respect of one 
the most critical Bars of the world. His colleague, Mr. 
Justice Brewer, is also a New England man, although 
he was born in Asia Minor, and as a nephew of 
Dudley Field, educated at Yale and Albany, he may 
be depended on to uphold the traditions of forensic 
orthodoxy. 


Although the late Prime Minister of Persia, Ali 
Asghar Khan, has fallen from his high estate, owing to 
Court intrigue and the jealousy with which a new 
sovereign in the East regards the trusted servants of 
his predecessor, it must not be forgotten that he was a 
man of great ability, well disposed to England, and 
entitled to respectful treatment from Englishmen. This 
he did not receive in the article of the English Consul, 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” who described him as of 
mean birth, when he was in reality the distinguished 
son of a distinguished father, the late Amin-i-Sultan, 
the virtual Prime Minister. The ‘‘ Times,” again, in a 
leading article of the 13th inst., casts a reflection on 
the family which should be contradicted, when it alleges 
that ‘‘ the brother of the late Grand Vizier is said to 
have disappeared, taking with him an almost incredible 
amount of plunder from the Treasury.” This aspersion 
is unfounded. The man in question is Mirza Ismail 
Khan, Amin-ul-Mulk, Minister of Finance. Heisa man 
of great wealth and position; he has not disappeared, 
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but is now in Teheran rendering his official accounts. 
Inquiry into the sources of the wealth of any Persian 
official would cause surprise; but the gentle art of 
perquisite collecting is not in Persia to be placarded as 
wholesale plunder of the Treasury. : 


Our advice to the ‘‘ Chronicle” this week is, beware 
of the expert. Our contemporary, thirsting after agri- 
cultural knowledge, turned on an expert, who has 
provided material for a truly wondrous leading article. 
Herein the reader learns that the inhabitants of these 
blessed Isles are now eating bread at the rate of 4o Ib. 
per head per annum more than in 1887. This con- 
clusion is arrived at by subtracting the sum per head 
of imported wheat and flour in 1887 from that for 1896, 
a gain, states the ‘‘ Chronicle,” of over 16 per cent. 
“* This leaves out of account the home supplies,” pro- 
ceeds our contemporary, with penetrative truthfulness ; 
but “the slight variation in that does not affect the 
amount appreciably,” is a statement which strikes us 
as being neither penetrative nor particularly true. 


For it coincidently happens that we also—in our 
humble, amateur-fashion—have been recently making 
some investigations into Great Britain’s food supply, and 
we have brought back quite a different set of propo- 
sitions from those of the ‘‘Chronicle’s” expert. We 
have found, znéer alia, that the wheat crop of the United 
Kingdom was officially estimated at 76,224,940 bushels 
in 1887, and in 1895 at 38,285,107 bushels; and if the 
** Chronicle” calls that a ‘‘ small variation,” we await 
with interest its definition of a large one. The Voice 
of London Radicalism is also a bit astray in its expert 
knowledge of the capacities of English wheatlands. 
In rather too superior a manner, it deprecates the 
farmer’s desire to sow corn, referring him to our 
‘risky climate,” evidently in the naive belief that this 
country is unsuited to the growth of wheat. We 
should have thought that most journalists knew that 
our wheatlands are twice as prolific as any others ; how 
else could our overburdened agriculturists make any 
stand at all against untaxed foreign imports? The 
*“*Chronicle” quotes the saying that ‘‘ knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers.” The wisdom has evidently 
lingered too long to get into this precious leading article. 


The bibliomaniacs of the moment are particularly 
exercised about the privately printed books and pam- 
phlets of Robert Louis Sevenson, which are changing 
hands at absurdly high prices. Some of these, it must 
be confessed, are very curious, but the simple collector 
should beware of being bamboozled. When rarity and 
the fashion combine to make fifteen guineas the market- 
price for a tract of a few leaves, then the forger rises up 
and looks about him. From a queer little press at 
Davoz, Stevenson sent out to a few of his friends in 
1881 and 1882 certain odd collections of humorous 
verse, illustrated by the author; these are extremely 
rare, and, as he never published any of them elsewhere, 
they are legitimately precious. But there has just come 
into our hands from America what seems at first sight 
to be a complete set of these Davoz books ; examina- 
tion shows, however, that on the left-hand side of the 
title-page of each the word ‘‘ Facsimile” has been 
printed in faint, minute letters, which a little healthy 
rubbing would erase. This seems a deliberate tempta- 
tion to fraud, and buyers should be careful. 


’ While we are dealing with this subject we may as 
well warn our bibliographical readers against a pam- 
phlet of childish verse, printed at Ardrossan about 1865, 
which some enterprising persons are now trying to 
foist on the world as ‘‘ Stevenson’s earliest production.” 
Not a line in this book is his, and he had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. His first printed work was ‘‘ The 
Pentland Rising” of 1866. Collectors should view 
with suspicion pamphlets which profess to be. early 
works of Stevenson ‘‘ withdrawn from publication,” 
and should remember that in his youthful years there 
was nothing to tempt him or the editors of his maga- 
zine stories to make mementoes of his scattered 
writings. But.there are genuine privately printed 
Stevensoniana, which will certainly be fought for as 
long as auction-rooms bring together those maddened 
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by the disease from which the Emperor Julian suffered, 
“the rage for finding and holding rare books”; and 
he who possesses the Sydney ‘‘ Father Damien” of 
1890, of which but twenty-five copies were printed ; or 
‘“*The South Seas” of the same year, of which there 
were but twenty-two copies; or the original ‘‘ Doctor 
Brodie” of 1880, or ‘‘The Charity Bazaar” of 1868, 
has a good thing, since, if the worst should come to 
the worst, he can change it into much gold. 


Dupleix, the bicentenary of whose birth our French 
friends have just been celebrating, was probably as 
great a man as Clive. At any rate, it is conceivable 
that, but for the crass folly of the utterly wretched 
Government of Louis XV., the French posses- 
sions in India would, as a result of the daring 
qualities, vigour of mind, and gallant fortitude of this 
man and the few others associated with him in the 
work of colonization, have been very much more con- 
siderable than they are to-day. Dupleix himself, the 
greatest of the whole band, was allowed to die in 
miserable poverty, and the memory of what he did for 
France might have remained buried still under the 
weight of obloquy which overlay the man but for 
Colonel Malleson, who was the first to tell the real 
story in his ‘‘ French in India.” Colonel Malleson 
took the trouble to investigate the original records 
instead of accepting his information at second hand. 
In face, for instance, of the documents which he un- 
earthed in the India House, no one can level a charge 
of bad faith against Dupleix in connexion with the 
capitulation of Madras, seeing that these documents 
show his colleague Labourdonnais to have been bought 
by the Madras Council for the sum of £40,000. This 
is the merest act of justice too long delayed to a most 
gallant opponent. 


It has ‘been suggested that one way whereby some- 
thing might be done for the reduction of the adverse 
Treasury balance at Washington—the total for the 
year 1896-7 promises to exceed 60,000,000 dollars— 
would be to bring the expenditure down to the level of 
the receipts instead of endeavouring ineffectually to 
bring the receipts up to the level of the expenditure. 
The statement of Customs business for the last fiscal 
year seems to show that in this one direction at least 
considerable economy might be practised. The 
Customs receipts during 1895-6 were collected at an 
average cost of 4} cents per dollar. But this result 
was obtained mainly through the great economy of 
working at New York, where the cost was only 
2°7 cents, and where the receipts still maintain the 
ratio of 60 per cent. of the whole. At no fewer than 
sixty-six ports the expenses of collection were in excess 
of the amount received, and at twelve of these not a 
single dollar was taken, while the disbursements ran in 
some cases up to 250 dollars for collecting one dollar. 
Mr. Carlisle, who recognizes the necessity for a re- 
organization of the service, says that at least a million 
dollars could be saved annually if this reorganization 


were carried out. 


The love of the Jew for epigram is like his love of 
gaudy colour or rich dress, a racial peculiarity. Heine 
and Disraeli of course were masters of apophthegm, 
but the straining after pointed and effective speech by 
some of their compatriots has disastrous results. The 
other day we had to draw attention to Mr. Leopold 
Rothschild’s unhappy attempts at brilliant phrase- 
making, and now the new Lord Mayor gives us another 
object lesson of the same sort. The occasion was a 
meeting at the Guildhall to say farewell to Dr. Temple, 
and this is how Mr. Faudel-Phillips acquitted himself of 
his task. We quote from the ‘‘ Times’” report: ‘‘ They 
were going to say farewell to a man whom they all 
loved well (cheers), and yet hardly farewell, hardly va/e 
et benedicte [sic!). Benedicte (sic certainly, if as laymen 
they might say’so ; va/e, hardly, but rather addio’,’ and 
so on in a way which must have made Dr. Temple think 
with regret of his Rugby birch. And then the adjec- 
tives flowed ; ‘‘ all-commanding presence,” ‘‘ transcen- 
dent labour,” ‘‘noble and all-absorbing (!) example.” 
It was as if Mr. Faudel-Pahillips were trying to sell 
something. 

(The Editor's concluding article on “ English Politics” is 
po-tponed till next week.) 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S SOLILOQUY. 


[Lord Rosebery is seated in the verandah of the 
Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo, looking out upon the 
gardens of the Casino ; he is just finishing a cup of 
coffee ; a glass of the vier//e fine is before him ; he 
is in the act of lighting a cigarette while waitin 
for his valet, Maclean, to bring him the English 
papers. Time, 4.30.] 


wrt a strange run of luck !—to win twelve times 

on red and make—what? Three or four thou- 
sand pounds that I didn’t need. No wonder Fortune is 
pictured as a woman. Had I needed the money I 
never should have made it there. . . . 

What a delightful day it has been! To wake in the 
morning as Maclean pulled the blinds up and see the 
window framing a bronze branch of oleander thrown 
across the blue of the sky as ina ‘“‘ hakemono ” of Hoku- 
sai. And when the windows were opened to breathe the 
sun-warmed air, heavy with the fragrance of pines and 
musical with the twittering of birds and the rhythm 
of breaking surf. To get up was a pleasure, not a 
pain, as it always is in that grey island in the northern 
seas. And then the drive here behind the fast ponies 
along the road where Cesar walked: the monument 
he erected four thousand feet above my head at ‘‘ La 
Turbie” always seems to be looking down upon me. 


[Maclean enters with the ‘‘ Times.” Lord Rosebery 
takes the paper while the valet gives him a card 
with his engagements for the afternoon upon it. 
Lord R. reads: Dinner with —— —— at the 
London House, Nice. ‘‘Hum! See that the 
horses are good; I shall drive over and back.” 
“Yes, my Lord!” Lord Rosebery unfolds the 
Times.” 

Tuesday’s ‘‘ Times!” I wonder what they are doing 
there in the great village in the fog ? or is it sleeting or 
snowing now? Ouf! It’s good to be here in the sun- 
shine. Ah! here’s the announcement: ‘* Lord Rose- 
bery is staying at the Cap Martin Hotel.” Naturally 
they do not say that Cap Martin is in sight of Monte 
Carlo, dear islanders! What’s this? Of course; the 
dinners : Sir W. Harcourt dines the Commoners and 
Kimberley the Peers, and Arthur Balfour and Salisbury 
and Devonshire each his crew. Kimberley my under- 
study, while Sir W. V. Harcourt thrones it as leader. 
Faistaff playing Prince Hal: ha! ha! ha! 

Not a word about me in the paper. I might be dead 
for all the attention they pay me. But I foresaw that. 
When one has nothing more to give the flatterers. 
vanish. I appraised them all at their just value. And 
above all, what I did, I did with my eyes open. The only 
thing that angers me is a lie, never the truth. When that 
fellow in the ‘‘ Saturday”’ talks about my being beaten 
by Sir William Vernon Harcourt—that makes me sick. 
The fool! Didn’t I beat Harcourt when Harcourt 
had all the odds in his favour? He in the Commons 
and I in the Lords, and yet I ousted him from the 
leadership and made myself Prime Minister of England. 
That he’ll never be—thank God! He'll be like Moses 
in the Wilderness and die within view of the Promised 
Land!... 

- No, I had a worse foe than Harcourt ; a thousand 
Harcourts would never have frightened me. Like 
Randolph Churchill I went to the edge of the world and 
looked over, and was frozen with fear of what Isaw. Oh 
yes: I'll admit that I was frightened to death. The only, 
hope was to forget it and live again the life of ordinary 
men. Randolph went on working too long and staggered. 
from horror to horror, till death itself was a deliver- 
ance. I pulled up in time—lI hope, in time. 

That ghastly evening at the club. Howshall I forget 

it? All of a sudden in the middle of my speech 

memory left me, and I stood dumb and dumbfounded. 

I didn’t know who I was, or where I was, or what I 
was doing. As I realized the weakness of man’s in- 
tellect, the cold perspiration of utter fear broke from 
me, and I shook with cold as in a palsy, and all the 
while I saw the looks of wonder, and then the whisper- 
ing of man to man and the grins of vulgar explanation ! 
The horror of it. The martyrdom! And then the spelt 
broke and divine memory came back, and all was right. _ 

But I ‘shall never forget the horror and the shock! 
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Never! I had seen the Arch-Fear, and my heart will 
never again beat freely as it used to do, never. 

It was clear enough to me, then, that my work was 
done, and if the fools that judge me, knew the courage 
it took to go on for months, without making a sign, 
they would admit that at all events I was not a 
coward. But, after all, what does it matter ? 

I’ve had great luck in life—great luck. With all his 
genius, Randolph was only Leader ‘of the House and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: I was Prime Minister. 
Nothing can take that from me—nothing! He went 
on the Turf and lost his money and made a fiasco. I 
won the Derby and everything else I wanted ; he trod 
the via dolorosa, and 1—the Primrose path. 

And now I am going to drive to Nice and enjoy 
myself. I shall dine at the London House, and hear 
the witty speech of —— and —— and ——, and —— 
will talk, and we'll discuss ‘‘Le Jardin Secret” that 
Prevost has just published, with its strange revelations 
of a woman’s soul; and then home. I'll drive along 
the flower-scented road, through the olives of Beau- 
lieu, and at Eze I’ll watch the moonlight playing in ivory 
spikes upon the water, just as rain makes muddy spikes 
on the roads in Scotland. I'll enjoy it all. Verily it’s good 
after winning at Cannz to live in Capua. And what 
does the check at Rome matter? My motto henceforth 
shall be, to live as an Epicurean, and die like a Stoic. 
Well done, Falstaff; lay on, bold knight! =F. H. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


SNe Parliamentary Session has opened quietly, and 
the forecasts point to ‘‘ set fair.” In politics this 
is just the kind of situation that as often as not forms 
the prelude to a big storm, but for the present every- 
thing goes steadily. Sir William Harcourt is so entirely 
leased with himself and with all the world, now that 
rd Rosebery has been eliminated, that he could not say 
a bitter or unkind thing if he tried ; Irish finance has 
been shelved, Education shows no signs of reviving the 
storms of last Session, and Mr. John Dillon on the 
Irish Land question is a combination guaranteed to 
empty the House on the shortest notice. Nobody is in 
fighting humour, and if Mr. Balfour has the sense to 
‘‘walk delicately” before the Commons as Agag did 
before the Lord, and not to attempt anything 
brilliant or heroic, things ought to go smoothly till 
Easter. It has become the bad custom to keep up the 
debate on the Address for a fortnight or so. There are 
enough bores in the House to see to that; but the 
performance has ceased to have any political sig- 
nificance. The baiting of Mr. Chamberlain used to be 
the main attraction at this stage, but in a House in 
which so.many members have taken rather ‘‘ sharp 
curves” themselves the game has grown tiresome. 
Mr. Thomas Bowles had some good fun out of it last 
year, but he did not know when to stop. Mr. Coghill 
and Mr. Maclean, his imitators this Session, have not, 
so far, succeeded in being even amusing. 

In Foreign Affairs of course Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour had no difficulty in parrying the half-hearted 
attacks of an Opposition that has not even the ghost of 
a policy. Lord Kimberley, the new Radical leader 
in the Lords, is an eminently respectable gentleman 
who may be relied upon not to ‘‘ queer” any of Sir 
William Harcourt’s arrangements; but nobody in either 
House would dream of looking to him for light or 
leading. As for Sir William himself, he must have 
been confirmed in his belief that foreign politics are not 
his forte by Mr. Balfour’s neat retort to his query as to 
the liabilities of this country under the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention that they are ‘‘ precisely what they were 
when the right hon. gentleman was in office.” Both 
sides have for twenty years past made a mess of the 
Eastern question, and no amount of mere party 
recrimination on the subject will produce the slightest 
effect at home or abroad. The offensive and obtrusive 
championing of the Sultan undertaken by some gentle- 
men at the expense of a tourist-ticket to Constantinople 
and back is as silly in its way as the posing and pos- 
turing about the Armenians indulged in by the various 
individuals and committees that make their living 
thereby. Neither England nor Europe is going to burn 
its fingers for either party, and if 
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can agree on any scheme that will secure at once the 
good government of the subjects of the Sultan and the 
peace of Europe they will have the goodwill of all 
whose opinion is worth cultivating. At present, un- 
fortunately, as M. Cambon wittily put it, they have only 
agreed to agree. 

At home perhaps the most interesting development 
of the situation is the repudiation by all schools of 
politicians of the ‘‘pooh-pooh” school of criticism 
as applied to the Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission. The school was founded by the ‘‘ Times,” 
and for a while it talked so loud that in provincial 
journals it was regarded as speaking for the Govern- 
ment. But as people began to read the Report and 
the evidence it was found that the ‘‘ Times” was 
talking nonsense, and that some other attitude would 
have to be adopted. So the first day of the Session 
saw Mr. Balfour throw over his ally, admit the im- 
portance of the subject, promise an occasion for a 
full-dress debate and offer a further Committee or 
Commission to carry on and complete the work under- 
taken by Mr. Childers's Commission. This in itself 
would have been significant ; but still more significant 
was the carefully studied Viceregal speech delivered by 
Lord Cadogan in Belfast on Wednesday. We called 
attention at the time to the presence of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland at the Cabinet Council a couple 
of weeks ago, and suggested that the result might be 
to stir up the intelligence of those members of the 
Government who still take their facts or their policy 
from Printing House Square. Lord Cadogan’s emphatic 
words at Belfast leave no room for doubt that we 
were right. He said “‘he had heard something of 
the agitation which had been going on in Ireland 
on this enormously important question. There never 
had been a movement in Ireland in which there had 
been a more unanimous feeling amongst all parties and 
sections of the country than on this subject, and which 
had been discussed by more sober and temperate 
arguments. The attitude of the Irish people on 
this question left nothing to be desired, and it 
was imperative on the Government at all events to 
inquire into the matter.” So much for the question 
which the ‘“ Times” for six weeks past has been 
declaring to be too ridiculous for serious debate. 
As for the other suggestion, that the Commission was 
packed and the Report a mere Home Rule dodge, this 
meets with even less respect at Lord Cadogan’s hands. 
He did not agree that the ‘‘ able men and distinguished 
financiers” who composed the Commission were a 
‘* packed” body. The assertion that the Report was 
Home Rule in disguise was ‘‘a bugbear that had no 
foundation in fact.” ‘‘It was not,” he concluded, ‘‘a 
matter of party; it was a matter of the safety and wel- 
fare of Ireland.” Alas, poor ‘‘ Times” ! 

On other subjects there is little to be said. 
The “fiery crozier” has gone round, but the Govern- 
ment will not allow themselves again to be lured into 
dangerous courses in things educational to please 
the Bishops. The “intolerable strain” on Voluntary 
schools will be relieved and all the rest can wait. There 
is a belief that the Government have not quite made up 
their mind about the Workmen’s Accidents Bill, but we 
cannot doubt that they will rally to the scheme of 

neral insurance as against general litigation. The 
frees wd Water Bill will come on again, but it seems to 
meet rather half-hearted support. However, to fall 
back on a safe phrase, ‘‘ something will have to be 
done” in the direction of giving efficient control to 
some public representative body. The Law of Evidence 
Amendment Bill is an old friend which would have 
been passed years ago if Parliament were a competent 
deliberative assembly ; but, as it is, we see no great 
reason for hoping that it will receive the Queen's 
signature this year, since nobody seems to care enough 
for the principle to force it through the Lower House. 


BENIN. 


payer what there is to know about Benin. It is 
not much. In the seventeenth century the admirable 
Dapper gave ‘his contemporaries a glowing account 
of the greatness of the King of Benin, of his capital 
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surrounded by a high wall over which the approach- 
ing traveller saw many towers and spires, and of his 
army a hundred thousand strong, including numerous 
horsemen. Nyendale, the Dutchman, who visited 
Benin city in the opening years of the eighteenth century, 
gives details of the place which it is difficult to recon- 
cile with the accounts of more recent travellers who 
could find no trace of those magnificent streets 
** prodigious long and broad” of which the Dutchman 
tells us, though some allowance must be made for the 
different standards which a couple of centuries ago 
were applied in such matters. In quite recent times 
Europeans have occasionally penetrated to the Benin 
capital, traders for the most part, or more rarely 
officials of the Niger Coast Protectorate, such as were 
the victims of the recent massacre. 

But, from what we do -know of Benin and its people, 
it can scarcely be’ described as a desirable place of 
residence. It shares with the other countries that lie 
along the Guinea Coast a bad pre-eminence in the 
matter of climate, only disputed, perhaps, by certain 
parts of the Malay Peninsula. And on the Guinea 
Coast a couple of doggerel lines have fixed on Benin the 
stigma of being worst among the bad :— 

** The Bight of Benin! the Bight of Benin! 

From which few come out—though many go in!” 
The town of Benin, or Ado, as it is called by its inha- 
bitants, lies some sixty odd miles inland from the 
coast, and is ordinarily approached from the sea either 

the Benin river or by the Forcados mouth of the 

iger, and one of the numerous creeks which intersect 
the Niger delta in all directions. At its mouth the 
Benin river is about two miles in width; but, as with 
all the rivers on this coast, a bar impedes navigation, 
and the larger steamers have to enter the Forcados 
mouth and thread their way through the tortuous 
creeks, where sharp turns every few hundred yards 
make navigation extremely difficult. A little below 
Sapele, where there is now a Protectorate post, the 
river narrows down to about thirty yards; but at 
Sapele itself, where there is good anchorage, it is con- 
siderably wider. Mangrove swamps are the principal 
feature of the scenery for some distance from the 
mouth of the river, and at Sapele, about fifty miles 
from the sea, the forest region begins. Up to this 
point steamers drawing fourteen feet of water can 
safely come, and it is possible to take steam launches 
some distance up the two branches—the Jamieson and 
the Ethiope—into which the river now divides. Both 
.these rivers flow through magnificent tropical scenery. 
Captain H. ‘L. Gallwey in 1891 ascended them both. 
‘As we follow the stream up the northern arm (the 
Jamieson), the water gets clearer and clearer,” he re- 
ported, ‘‘being covered with masses of lovely white 
lilies; the banks become higher and higher, and are 
covered with exquisite foliage. You see here and there 
‘long high walls of beautiful ferns stretching from tree to 
tree. The banks on each side are covered with orchids, 
flowering trees and shrubs of every kind. The air is 
simply alive with the most gorgeous butterflies.” 
The forest scenery on the Ethiope is ‘‘even more 
lovely.” At some distance up the latter stream 
Captain Gallwey came to the great Sobo plains, 
beyond which no white man has ever gone towards the 
interior. They stretch, he says, as far as the eye can 
reach, and are covered with long grass dotted with 
clumps of trees—an ideal spot for big game, though 
none was seen. These pellucid streams are the main 
arteries of communication through the forest region. 
There are no roads, ‘‘ the only substitutes being tracks 
oe the forest, on which you have to walk in single 

ie.” 

In the forest region the villages are placed in open 
clearings. Benin city itself is situated in a vast clear- 
ing, protected on every side by virgin forests pierced 
only by these narrow tracks. There are several 
directions from which the city may be approached, but 
all lie through dense forest. The few Europeans who 
have been allowed to. visit Benin have mostly done so 
by disembarking at Gwato, somewhat lower down the 
river than Sapele. From Gwato to Benin city is a 
distance of about twenty-five miles. It is probable that 
the expedition which Rear-Admiral Rawson is to com- 
mand will go as far up the river as Sapele before 
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beginning its land journey; but by no route can the forests 
be avoided, and when once a path is forced through 
that natural barrier, the capture of Benin city is not 
likely to give the expedition much trouble. As to the 
means of defence which the king possesses little is 
really known. He has a few old cannon of purely 
antiquarian interest, and Captain Gallwey describes his 
war men as a mere rabble. Certainly he has no 
mounted fighting men. There is not a horse or a 
beast of burden in the whole country, so far as it is 
known—all the land transport being done by human 
carriers. In the north there may be districts where 
horses are to be found, but the limits of the Benin 
kingdom are ill defined, and no doubt vary with the 
ability of the king to make his power respected. 
African monarchs know nothing of the methods of 
European diplomacy, but at one time it seems probable 
that the kings of Benin extended their sway as far 
north as the districts to the south of Lokoja, for 
raiding which the Foulah Emir of Nupé is about to be 
chastised by the Royal Niger Company. Benin city 
itself is built on no particular plan, so far as any of its 
European visitors have been able to discover. It occupies 
a large area of ground, the King’s palace being situated 
about the centre of the town. The residence of the King 
is a huge compound containing many houses and court- 
yards, and here his sable Majesty keeps up a great show 
of savage state. According to one report, he is never 
allowed to leave the palace, and may indeed be killed 
by his people should he do so. According to another, 
he is allowed once a year to perambulate the town, when 
all the people give themselves up to feasting and 
general rejoicing. Personally the present King is 
described as a negro of more than the average intelli- 
gence of his race, but his power—absolute in theory— 
is circumscribed on every hand by what Captain Gallwey 
describes as ‘‘a very powerful theocracy of fetish 
priests.”” The manners and customs of the Beninese are 
of sucha character that the average European, of the West 
at least, fails quite to realize them, even when they are 
described to him. ‘‘Human sacrifices are of frequent 
occurrence, and the rule is one of terror. The usual 
form of sacrifice is crucifixion.” There, perhaps, the 
matter may be left to the imagination of the individual. 
Certain it is that at the end of our “ so-called nineteenth 
century” there exists, a country within the British sphere 
of influence where the most horrible and blood-stained 
superstition rules the lives, and decrees the death, of 
thousands of human beings. 

That such a state of things could not endure for 
ever needs no demonstration. But the massacre of a 
number of British officials and traders has hastened the 
inevitable. We do not yet knowall that isto be known 
of the ‘* peaceful” mission which Mr. Phillips and his 
companions were engaged on when they met their 
deaths. Miss Kingsley, who knows her West Africa, 
scouts the idea that the mission went unarmed to its 
fate, and is inclined to ascribe the disaster to the 
failure of the Houssa escort to sustain their reputation 
for courage in face of the enemy. The latest accounts 
of the massacre appear to disprove this theory and to 
confirm the original statement that the mission was 
really unarmed, though as yet we have no sort of 
explanation why such a course was adopted. Its 
adoption is all the more inexplicable because the one 
thing that is abundantly clear is that the King of Benin 
and his fetish men were bitterly hostile to the influence 
of the white men. However, Benin will now be brought, 
practically as well as theoretically, within the British 
sphere of influence, and when the heavy hand of Ju Ju 
and the fetish priests is lifted from it the way will be 
open for improvement. 

It is, perhaps, too soon yet to discuss the future 
development of the country. Benin is administratively 
within the jurisdiction of the Imperial Commissioner 
for the Niger Coast Protectorate, although there is no 
very clearly defined boundary between the Protectorate, 
the British colony of Lagos, and the territories of the 
Royal Niger Company. However, it is of no great 
importance under which of the three British adminis- 
trations the country is to be developed. What is much 
more important is to know whether it is worth de- 
veloping at all, and on this point there seems no room 
for reasonable doubt. In the bad old days, when 
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‘* West African trader” was synonymous with all that 
is vilest in man as a trading animal, slaves and ivory 
were the main articles of export from Benin, as 
from other parts of the Guinea coast. Now, not 
only are there no slaves exported, but there is very 
little ivory; for the King of Benin claims one of the 
tusks of every elephant slain in his dominions, 
and has a right of preemption over the other tusk. If 


half the stories told as to the King’s stores of ivory are. 
ng 


true, Admiral Rawson should, with ordinary good luck, 
be able to make a substantial contribution from the 
king’s treasure house towards the expenses of the 
punitive expedition. But, be that as it may, the ex- 
port of ivory has now almost ceased, and palm oil is 
the principal article of export. There would also bea 
large trade in palm kernels weré it not that fetish 
doctors have made the trade ‘‘Ju Ju”—the West African 
equivalent for the ‘‘Tapu” of the Pacific Islands, of 
which Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has given us such 
a graphic account in his South Sea sketches. In the 
forests rubber abounds, not perhaps of so fine a quality 
as the Para rubber, but with a recognized commercial 
value ; and in addition there are gum copal, gum 
arabic, incense gums, mahogany, hardwoods and fibres 
of every kind. In the Abrakar-Sobo country, beyond 
the forest belt, Captain Gallwey saw many well-kept 
farms, chiefly pepper plantations, and not the least im- 
portant of the results that must follow the downfall of 
the Benin tyranny will be the removal of the restrictions 
on freedom of trade between the coast and the 
interior which the King imposed, as the spirit or the 
fetish doctors moved him. This blocking of the trade 
routes has always been the standing cause of quarrel 
between the European administrations on the coast 
and the petty kings whose dominions lie just outside 
the district under direct European administration. The 
absence of all ways of communication, except the rivers 
and forest paths, enabled the King of Benin to control 
completely the trade with the interior, and it was, 
to attempt to induce him to remove some of the restric- 
tions which he had placed on trade that the Mission 
which ended so disastrously was approaching his 
capital 


A MODEL PRIEST. 


THE English newspapers are, we believe, diligently 
studied at Yildiz Kiosk. Possibly one reason 


"may be that the Turk looks to the Christian, and 


particularly to the English Christian, for novel forms of 
atrocity when Oriental invention is for the moment at 
fault. But we imagine that even Abdul Hamid would 
hesitate to emulate the peculiarly atrocious brutality of 
the Rev. John Vallancey, perpetual curate of Rosliston, 
whose appeal against a decision of the Justices of 
Swadlincote, Derbyshire, was promptly dismissed last 
Monday. The facts have already been made public, 
and it is only necessary to repeat that several years ago 
a Mrs. Veal died, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard. An ordinary turf mound had been placed above 
the grave, but there was no headstone, and, as most 
people know, a headstone means an additional fee to 


- the incumbent. So the Rev. Mr. Vallancey, finding 


that a sister of Mrs. Veal was in the habit of attending 
to the grave, first threatened to prosecute her for 
trespass, and subsequently brought an action to recover 
damages because she had trimmed the grass above her 
sister’s grave. Defeated in this noble cause, he resolved 
on the more drastic measure of levelling down the 
mound altogether. The work of demolition was per- 
formed with a pickaxe, in his presence and that of the 
near relatives of the deceased, the sexton enliven- 
ing the proceedings with such pleasantries as ‘‘I will 
hack up every bone,” and ‘‘ Wait a minute or 
two, and you will perhaps be able to see her, I'll 
show her to you.” Pitiable enough must have been 
the spectacle of the aged mother of the dead woman 
feebly belabouring the sexton with her umbrella, while 
he plied his pick and retaliated with his hideous jests, 
and the exponent of the Gospel of peace and goodwill, 
a stick in one hand and a revolver in the other, sup- 
plied this sickening object-lesson in modern Christianity 
for the edification of his gaping parishioners. At length, 
when the brother of the dead woman had broken 
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the clergyman’s stick and the latter was threatening 
to shoot him, the local policeman thought it about time 
to interfere. Eventually Mr. Vallancey was summoned 


by one of the churchwardens for violent and indecent. 


behaviour in the churchyard, and was fined for each 


offence (it is not clear how many) £1 and costs, or in 


default fourteen days’ imprisonment, and in dismissing 
the appeal against this decision Mr. Justice Wright 
very properly remarked that it was ‘‘impossible to 
argue such a case.” 

e legal points raised in s rt of the appeal were 
to the i mind somewhat ctattiog. It was seriously 
contended (1) that an incumbent has a right to dese- 
crate any grave in the, churchyard of his parish, and 
(2) that, being a clergyman, he is not amenable to the 
Act for dealing with persons guilty of violent and in- 
decent behaviour in a.churchyard. It was urged, 
moreover, that, if a clergyman were convicted of such 
conduct, his parishioners might be deprived of his 
services—to which Mr. Justice Bruce pertinently added 
that in this case they would also be deprived of his 
stick and his revolver. Into these nice points of 
ecclesiastical law we do not here propose to enter. 
But surely it is a pressing question for Mr. Vallancey’s 
superiors whether he is precisely the man who should 
be entrusted with a cure of souls. 


~LORD ROBERTS, LORD SALISBURY, AND 
RUSSIA.* 


HE volumes of Lord Roberts have been dealt, with 
by the daily papers by means of such copious 
extract that even those who have not at once obtained 
the book are familiar with its personal passages. As 
an easy, unaffected record of adventure from the pea. 
of a great soldier who is also a kindly man, it is, 
perhaps, unrivalled, and all classes of the community 
will linger over the pages which record the story of, the 
Mutiny and of the author’s early life in India. 

The narrative is above all remarkable for its dignified 
simplicity. Lord Roberts is not, like Renan, a universal 
** blesser,” although he is invariably respectful towards 
the opinions and the motives of those from whom he 
differs. - But when he has to record rudeness, cowardice, 
or injustice, he does so in a tone which forms a perfect 
model for imitation by those who have to undertake 
the difficult task of autobiography. When he briefly tells 
the offer to him of the Adjutant-Generalcy at the Horse 
Guards in succession to Lord Wolseley, he does so with 
perfect taste and temper, but at the same time allows 
the reader to see what were his natural feelings as to the 
manner in which he was treated by the Government of 
the day. He records how the Secretary of State for 
War wrote to him saying that it was the wish of the 
Secretary of State for India that he should retain the 
position of Commander-in-Chief in India after the ex- 
piration of the usual term of office; but that, on the 
other hand, the War Office desired that he should suc- 
ceed Lord Wolseley in ‘‘ whatever position Lord 
Wolseley’s successor would fill, should the Report of 
Lord Hartington’s Commission cause a change to be 
made in the Staff at the Horse Guards.” Lord Roberts 
merely says that he was pleased, though surprised, and 
that he accepted; but was still more surprised five 
months later when he was informed that the Cabinet 
had found it impossible to choose a successor for him, 
and that he must retain the command in India for two 
more years—‘‘ forfeiting my chance of employment in 
England.” Lord Roberts ends by saying that he 
thought it his duty to obey, but “‘ did not attempt 
to conceal ” that he was ‘‘ disappointed.” The talents 
of organization which Lord Roberts had displayed during 
his command in India made it a disappointment also to 
the public that it was not found feasible to obtain his 
services at the Horse Guards; but if this was to be 
declared impossible in May by Mr. Stanhope, the letter 
of the previous December ought certainly not to have 
been written. 

The portion of Lord Roberts’s volumes which is 
most interesting to the politician is that which begins 
with the spring of 1885, when our relations with the 
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French became “ strained in consequence of their inter- 
ference with Upper Burma, and our occupation of 
Egypt; while Russia’s activity in the Valley of the 
QOxus. necessitated us looking after our interests in 
Afghanistan.” It has always been remarked that, 
after many private conferences with Lord Dufferin, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan at the Rawul Pindi durbar in April 
1885, rising from his seat between the Viceroy and the 
Duke of Connaught, stated, apparently with the assent 
of the Viceroy, that ‘‘the British Government has 
declared that it will assist me in repelling any 
foreign enemy.” Lord Roberts dots the ‘‘i’s” by 
distinctly stating that ‘‘Lord Ripon’s promise that 
England would defend his kingdom against foreign 
aggression” was “‘ ratified by Lord Dufferin.” 

_It is a mistake on the part of Lord Roberts to declare 
that ‘‘a change of Government took place just in time 
to prevent the war.” Some time before the change of 
government in the summer of 1885 it had become clear 
that Russia did not intend to insist on the occupation of 
a frontier south of that which she actually occupies at 
the present moment ; and although a few days before Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech in the House of Commons which 
followed the Penjdeh incident war had been supposed in 
this country to be inevitable, it became known that 
Russia had only been engaged in the familiar process of 
Pw py it on,” and had not made preparation for war 
itself. In 1891 Lord Roberts records how our Hunza- 
Naga campaign ‘‘ was brought about by Russia’s in- 
trigues with the rulers of the petty States on the 
northern boundary of Kashmir,” and how two British 
officers were ‘‘ forced by Russian soldiers to leave what 
the leader of the party called ‘newly-acquired Russian 
territory ’"—territory to which Russia had not the shadow 
of a claim. . . . Colonel Yanoff crossed the Hindu 
Kush with his Cossacks . . . and, after reconnoitring 
the country on the borders of Kashmir, recrossed the 
range by the Baroghil Pass. . . . This was a distinct 
breach of the promises made by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and an infringement of the boundary line as 
agreed to between England and Russia.” This, it must 
be noted, was an aggression by Russia in a time of 
profound peace. 

Lord Roberts states, near the conclusion of his work, 
with regard to Afghanistan, ‘‘ that we are no nearer 
the completion of our plans for” its defence... . 
than we were four years ago,” and he adds that he 
believes that during the Durand mission the details of 
the defence of Afghanistan were not discussed. 

One of the gravest questions which confronts the 
British statesman is that of this defence of Afghanistan. 
We are undoubtedly committed by very definite en- 

ements to the present Ameer of Afghanistan to 
defend his kingdom against Russian attack. It is 
probable that no such attack will be made during the 
present Ameer’s life. But the policy which led to these 
promises being given by Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
was not a pro-Afghan—it was a British policy. The 
promises were not given out of friendship to the 
Ameer, but out of regard to the interests or the neces- 
sities of British India. If that violation of the en- 
gagements of Russia towards us should take place, 
which it is evident that Lord Roberts contemplates 
as possible, and which a speech of Lord Dufferin’s 
also shows that he too, as the Viceroy who was mainly 
concerned, apprehends, is Afghanistan to be|defended 
as the bulwark of India, or is some fresh arrangement 
to be come to and some different system of defence of 
India to be established? The experience of the last 
days of the recent war between China and Japan has 
shown the Russians that they are still vulnerable on the 
Pacific ; but in the course of time, with the completion 
of the Russian railways in Siberia, that vulnerability 
will gradually disappear, and it is difficult to see how, 
after that time, any Power which, by Russian aggression, 
may be driven into war with Russia will be able to 
impose peace on Russia, even though the war 
itself may have been carried on without disaster 
or, with a fair measure of general success. The de- 
fence of India in Afghanistan itself is difficult; and the 
measures taken toward that end would probably lead 
to a virtual partition of Afghanistan, even though that 
partition. were not desired by ourselves. Any Russian 
advance would doubtless be met by a completion of our 
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military railways to Kandahar or towards the Helmund, 
and southern Afghanistan would pass under our con- 
trol if Herat or Afghan-Turkestan were invaded by 
the Russian arms. There would, however, follow a 
contiguity with the enormous land armies of a possible 
enemy which would impose on India and on the United 
Kingdom a military strain of a character which the 
Empire has never yet experienced, and it is indeed 
difficult to see how this strain can eventually be avoided. 

In the Address debate this week Lord Salisbury con- 
tended that the policy of the Crimean War, which Mr. 
Gladstone still defends, was a mistake which led inevit- 
ably to the fresh mistakes of the policy of 1878—that if 
the partition of Turkey were again to be proposed by 
Russia to this country as it was proposed before the 
Crimean War, it would be joyfully or gratefully ac- 
cepted ; and it is obvious from this speech, from Mr. 
Balfour’s speech as to the acquisition by Russia of an 
open port upon the Pacific, and from other signs, that 
the Conservative party is now asked to entirely reverse 
that which has been its policy during the lifetime 
of the present generation, and to enter upon a policy of 
close friendship, if not of actual alliance, with the 
Russian Empire. I am an opponent of the Jingo policy 
of 1878, and also of the policy of alliance with Germany 
which seemed to be that of Lord Salisbury even after 
his not very musty speech on the ‘‘ good tidings of 
great joy.” But I hesitate to follow him in his sudden 
evolution, as he seems to me to have jumped too far in 
the opposite direction. It would lead me beyond my 
present subject were I to discuss the enormous dangers 
to this country which the partition of Turkey seems to 
me to involve. We have hitherto been able to avoid 
land frontiers of importance, and in the case of Canada, 
where we have such a frontier with a Power which in 
the long run will be stronger on the frontier than we 
can be against her, Lord Salisbury has done his best 
by an Arbitration Treaty, and by a surrender of the 
doctrines hostile to the Monroe doctrine, which were 
maintained by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, to 
make war impossible. Can we similarly put an end 
to all our difficulties with Russia, actual and 
prospective, and ensure that the existence of 
a common frontier between ourselves and Russia 
in Asia will be free from any danger to this country? 
To increase sour land frontiers by a division of the 
Turkish Empire, in which Austria, France, and other 
Powers must take part (for it is obvious that the pro- 
posal could not, as in 1853, be confined to Russia, 
Austria, and ourselves), exposes us to greatly augmented 
dangers. To begin with, such a new Congress of 
Vienna must result in one of those general wars in 
which the other Congress at Vienna would have even- 
tuated had not the return of Bonaparte from Elba put 
an end to the dissensions of the Allies. Greece and 
Bulgaria would fly at one another’s throats, and 
neither the powerful little military State of Roumania 
nor the flourishing kingdom of Hungary would 
allow their national aspirations to be extinguished with- 
out fighting to their last man. Yet these aspirations 
are hostile to those of Russia. The historical preten- 


sions of France to Syria would be asserted, and, even | 


supposing that by a miracle war were localized and 
Armageddon avoided, we should find ourselves with 
land frontiers on the Persian Gulf which would involve 
us in military preparations for future land war on a 
scale of those of the Continental nations. It is Lord 
Salisbury who has raised this question, and the work 
before us only discusses the more limited considera- 
tion of the future of Afghanistan and of the land 
defence of India, but even this is grave enough to 
make the peaceful Englishman lie awake at nights, 
and the British and the Indian taxpayer groan. 

Those who, like Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, 
appear to think that all possible differences with Russia 
can be composed, and that it can be safe for the British 
Empire, with the small forces that India can afford, to 
lie side by side with a Power already possessing a 
peace army of a million men, must be prepared to 
look forward to the gradual extinction under a Pro- 
tective system of our China trade. They must be 
prepared to look forward to the eventual fortification 
of the strongest position in the world—that of the 
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Marmora behind it, forming one vast naval arsenal, to 
the dominance of Russia in the Baltic, and to the 
consolidation of a military Power which in the North 
Pacific, in Persia, in Asia Minor, and other countries 
where we have an enormous trade, has national in- 
terests which appear likely to bring about conflict 
with us from time to time. If we are prepared for the 
inevitable consequence in the gradual shrinkage of our 
trade, and if we have made up our minds to look for- 
ward to an era in which Russia and the United States 
will be the only really Great Powers of the world, 
while we are content with a humbler place in the 
second rank, there may be something to be said for 
helping on this fate. But it must be doubtful whether 
a Power which is prepared to make all these conces- 
sions can retain India, and occupy a sufficient place in 
the world to make the great English-speaking Colonies 
be content to continue to remain beneath her sway. 
These large questions are suggested by Lord 
Roberts’s remarks upon the inadequacy of the thought 
which has at present been bestowed by our statesmen 
upon the problem of the defence of India in Afghanistan. 
There are some subsidiary points connected with that 
defence in which Lord Roberts does not, perhaps, seem 
to be altogether consistent with himself. He justly 
claims credit for having converted the native army 
of India from a paper army into an effective fighting 
force by enlisting only men who can be counted 
upon in war against a European Power, and dis- 
pensing with the services of the feebler races. On 
the other hand, he now concurs in the views of 
Lord Lytton, which were originally adopted against 
doubts on his part as to the wisdom of encouraging a 
high state of efficiency among the troops of the inde- 
ew States, and which led to a scheme for creating 
mperial-service troops. Those views to me appear to 
be of the greatest danger. When the last increase of 
the British army in India took place, and when the 
arrangements for mobilization on the frontier were con- 
sidered, a certain scale was laid down as that which 
gave us the necessary strength of British as compared 
with native troops. Roughly speaking, one-third of 
the army in the field, it was thought, must be British, 
and there must be a power of pouring into India British 
troops, which need not be of the highest efficiency, for 
the purpose of holding the great towns in time of war in 
case of troublecaused by adverse rumour. Lord Roberts 
admits that the under-officering by white officers of our 
native army is a point which gives him much anxiety, 
and in which his recommendations have not been fully 
carried out, and this fact of course—for reasons which 
he states at length—increases the danger of the situa- 
tion. Now, when native rulers offered money towards 
Indian defence, their money, which would have been 
useful, was declined, and Imperial-service troops were 
created instead. The transport trains which have been 
organized in Gwalior and Jeypore are all to the good; 
but the troops which have been raised in some of the 
States form highly efficient forces which in the event of 
a check upon the frontier could not be thoroughly 
counted upon not to turn against ourselves. Lord 
Roberts mentions one case of not unnatural 
treachery by a regiment which nearly wrecked his 
plans in one of our Afghan wars, and no one can 
deny the real risk which exists upon this head. The 
War Office have never been willing to arrange for India 
having a sufficient proportion of British officers, and 
the new troops are, in cases named by Lord Roberts, 
insufficiently supplied with those white officers their 
personal devotion to whom in many cases may be 
counted upon to keep them faithful. I have always 
thought that nothing can justify the permission given 
to the feudatory States to keep up enormous armies of 
rabble whose very existence is a menace to us in the 
event of war; and the offers of their chiefs should 
surely have been taken as a base for cutting down their 
forces to more moderate figures, while accepting gifts 
of money—a policy which, if it had been accompanied 
by full concession of all their natural desire for self- 
government in all matters consistent with our general 
military authority, would have strengthened our Empire 
by the gradual substitution for so many Hyderabads of 
$o many prosperous and admirable States like Mysore. 
Cuares W. DILKE. 
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HOMO & CO. 


[% _the unsophisticated mind the problem of -organic 
individuality does not arise. en, horses, sea- 


anemones, oaks, ferns, lichens, obviously exist as indi- 
viduals, sometimes for convenience cohering into colonies 
or communities, but retaining the dignities and re- 
sponsibilities of individual existence. A deeper probin 
of the living world raises uncomfortable questions, sack 
as that many living bodies posing as simple individuals 
may be, in reality, firms or companies composed of 
different creatures, sometimes even of animals and 
plants. An extreme but well-known case is that of the 
lichens, the brown and golden, green and purple patches 
that encrust stones and wood. From time immemorial 
these have been regarded as simple plants, and they 
have been classified in species and genera, families and 
tribes, none doubting their integrity. But some years 

o Schwendener showed that lichens were two different 
kinds of plants—alge and fungi—bound together in 
intimate union. The algal part of the compound, by 
virtue of the green colouring matter it contained, was 
able to build up food from water and the simple 
gases of the air and mineral matter dissolved from the 
rock by the fungus. The fungus, like all its allies, 
requiring animal or vegetable matter as food, would 
have been unable to live on naked rock exposed only 
to light and air; but getting food from its partner it pro- 
vided shelter in its meshes and mineral salts useless 
except to a green plant. In due season the lichen 
produces a fine dust of reproductive spores; but 
Schwendener showed that these represented only the 
fungal element of the compound. Sowed on a soil from 
which algz had been carefully excluded they gave rise 
not to lichens, but to simple fungi. To produce the 
compound it was necessary to sow the spores where 
alge were already present. By combining different 
fungi and alge he was able to produce a large number 
of the common lichens; and no specialist doubts that 
all existing lichens are similar natural monsters. In 
the natural world there is no difficulty in the way of 
the combination. The alge in question are the com- 
monest plants everywhere on land, in water, and even 
powdering the]surface of Arctic snows ; their light bodies 
are blown about by every puff of wind and reach 
— exposed cranny in the rocks. The spores of 
the fungi are produced in incredible quantity ; they are 
difficult to destroy and are carried hither and thither 
by air and water, until, meeting their prospective 
partners, they settle down to form this strange union. 

In the animal kingdom unions of a similar if less 
striking character abound. Best known is the case of 
the little fresh-water hydra, a simple polyp that abounds 
in our streams and lakes. One common variety is 
bright green, and under the microscope the colour is 
seen to be due to innumerable little dots crowded in the 
cells lining the stomach of the transparent creature. It 
is difficult to regard the dots as anything but green 
alge similar to the alge found in lichens. These get 
shelter in the tissues of the hydra, and in payment 
for their lodgings provide their host with the oxygen 
needed by all living animals. In muddy streams and 
ditches, where decaying matter is abundant, oxygen is 
a precious commodity; but carbonic acid, fatal to 
animals, is abundant, and alge have the power of 
breaking up carbonic acid and setting free the oxygen 
combined in it. Another dweller in foul waters, a little, 
flat, leaf-shaped worm which feeds on decaying 
carcases, is similarly provided with a colony of alge. 
One must suppose that the firms of Hydra & Co. 
or Turbellarian & Co. are able to conduct the great 
business of life under circumstances in which the single 
partners would fail to make both ends meet. e 
question is not fully answered, but it is probable that, 
as in the case of lichens, the reproductive cells of the 
hydra or turbellarian contain no alge. The young 
creature as it comes to maturity must assume some of 
the omnipresent algz into partnership, or must make 
shift to wander into a region where there is less com- 
petition for oxygen. 

Consideration of the crown of the animal kingdom 
makes it seem possible that man himself, the indivi- 
dual of individuals, may be but a company with a host 
of partners. The partners, if we may regard them as 
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such, are of the meanest scale in life—the lowly fungi 
known as bacteria. All through life the whole body of 
man is subjected to a constant bombardment of 
microbes. The food we eat, the lips we kiss, the air 
we breathe, the soil we walk upon swarm. with innume- 
rable varieties. Many of these are neutral, many are 
harmful, and the cells of the body have to exert the 
utmost vigilance to exclude them, or to destroy 
intruders as they enter. The means of exclusion and 
_ destruction are so perfect that in a healthy man all 
the closed cavities of the body are absolutely free 
from bacteria. The blood-vessels, the brain, the body- 
cavity harbour none, the work of destruction being 
performed by the white corpuscles of the blood. The 
open cavities, such as the lungs and the intestinal 
tract, are in anothercase. An upward stream of mucus 
coming from the lungs to be discharged by the nose 
keeps the lungs of a healthy man tolerably free, while 
the acid juices of the stomach are fatal to the most 
_unwelcome intruders. On the other hand, the region 
of the alimentary canal immediately below the stomach, 
where a great part of digestion and the greater part of 
absorption are accomplished, is thronged with bacteria. 
In ordinary circumstances these are neither neutral nor 
harmful, but are most efficient agents in preparing the 
food for its passage through the walls of the intestines 
into the blood-vessels. They have been found present 
in every case examined, and their importance in setting 
up necessary chemical changes in food is so great that 
‘many have doubted whether or no their presence must 
_be regarded as essential to the healthy man. If their 
presence be necessary, there is an end of the absolute 
“individuality of man ; he must be regarded as a com- 
pound, a company of animal and plants, a joint-stock 
firm with one large shareholder and numberless small 
ones. 

At birth man has no bacteria in the interior of his 
body, and it must be assumed that he takes the neces- 
sary small allies into partnership during early childhood. 

‘A conclusive experiment to determine the reality of 
man’s simple or compound nature could be made only 
by rearing a child from its birth under conditions in 
‘which the entrance of bacteria would be impossible. 
Probably the conditions would be so strenuous that the 
child would not survive, and one scarcely would justify 
the risk for the solution of what, after all, is a piece of 
‘casuistry. Recently, however, two German investigators 
have declared that they reared successfully a guinea-pig 

~under the strictest precautions to exclude bacteria. A 
battle of eight days against the omnipresent microbe 
wore them out, but they declare that victory was with 
them, for the most careful investigation of the eight 
days’ old guinea-pig gave no indication that microbes 
had entered it. And so the upholder of the integrity 
of man when confronted with the proposition that every 
man is a mere firm, a Homo & Co., may retort that at 
least an eight days’ old guinea-pig may be a healthy 
and unsophisticated individual. 


CONCERTS AND OPERA. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Frederic Lamond has not been in 
England for many years and in the interval has 
considerably changed his style of playing, it might seem 
easy enough to place him; for pianists may be roughly, 
absurdly and conveniently classified as those’ who can 
play the piano and those who cannot. But when one 
has set Mr. Lamond amongst those who can play, the 
real difficulty begins ; for those who can play the piano 
may again be divided into those who play it badly and 
those who play it well; and it is the whole business of 
criticism, so far as it is concerned with pianists now 
before the public, to classify in some intelligent and 
consistent fashion those who play it well. I write the 
words with. trembling, but after a certain amount 
_of consideration. Some day a new species of 
pianist may arise to defy and baffle the critics 
and drive the present modes of classification out of 
‘date, as Liszt defied and baffled the critics of his early 
time and drove out of date their favourite modes of 
‘classification ; but there is not to-day a single pianist 
“whose manner of playing a' Beethoven sonata or a fire- 
_work cannot be traced to its origin with one or another 
“of the giants of. the past genération’; and:all the critic 
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can do is to recognize certain old features and classify 
accordingly : he never has to recognize anything. new. 
Yet when one tries to fix Mr. Lamond in a certain group 
of players, and to give him a certain place in that group, 
the task is found not to be by any means an easy one. In 
the old days to criticize a pianist was the simplest thing 
in the world. He or she (but generally he) was trained 


‘in one school and frequently received his entire training 


from one master; and quite probably he hardly heard 
a specimen of a different style of playing until his 
education and he were finished, and his own style was 
formed, and he went out into the great world to earn 
a livelihood by his art. Haydn was apprenticed to 
Porpora, Hummel to Mozart, Field to Clementi ; and 


‘only the boldest spirits ventured far afield in search of 


a wider experience than they could get in one of the 
narrow artistic cliques of the end of last century or 
the beginning of this. So when your old-world critic 
had remarked that Herr X. belonged to this school, 
Madame Y. to that, M. Z. to the other, the old-world 
dilettante felt that nearly everything had been said: he 
allowed for the personal equation and had a pretty accu- 
rate notion of the style of playing affected by Herr X. or 
Madame Y. or M. Z., just as when I say that a dog of 
my acquaintance, Little Eyolf, is a Yorkshire terrier, 
and an appalling looking animal at that, you, ingenious 
reader, easily form a fairly just idea of Little Eyolf’s 
special style of ugliness. That is all changed now, not 
by Liszt or Paganini, Wagner or Berlioz, but by that 
noisome nuisance the locomotive. Europe is explored ; 
its remotest deserts are accessible ; players quest hither 
and thither in search of gold; wherever pupils and 
money can be had, there teachers of many different 
schools congregate together, so that one particular 
school can scarcely monopolize any town or locality ; 
budding pianists hear masters of all manner of schools 
of playing; and only a musician of astounding 
personal force, like Liszt, can keep a pupil to him- 
self for many years and prevent him learning what 
may be learned from another teacher. And _ since 
the pressure of competition compels every pianist to 
equip himself as fully as possible, the modern student 
takes something from every teacher and from every 
pianist he hears, with the ultimate result that it is 
highly difficult to criticize, to classify him, not so often 
because he has no style as because his styles are 
too many. Every pianist knows, every pianist does, 
everything. The pianist of the olden time might 
be compared to a man who went about with a 
pocketful of gold or silver or of copper money, as 
the case might be; whereas his modern successor 
brings out handfuls of a preposterously mixed coin- 
age. Mr. Lamond is the most extraordinary example 
of this known to me. To begin with, he has much the 
finest and completest natural musical endowment of all 
the pianists now before the public: he has flexible 
fingers, strong and flexible wrists, the physical strength 
and endurance of a bull, a powerful and subtle brain, 
an emotional temperament and—though in this respect 
he is weakest—a sense of beauty. But he has studied 
closely the playing of the great masters and imitates 
it; he has been influenced, being young, by the little 
masters of to-day ; and he has not yet assimilated all 
he hastaken. Paderewski’s or Rosenthal’s or D’Albert’s 
style is as complex as Mr. Lamond’s; but all three 
have so well digested or disguised their borrowings 
that only keen analysis reveals them; whereas when 
Mr. Lamond plays one hears distinctly, unmistakably, 
now Liszt, now Rubinstein, now Biilow, now and again 
even something of Paderewski or Rosenthal, besides a 
good deal that came originally from that wonderful 
monkey of genius, Tausig. His playing most closely 
resembles Biilow’s, which is a pity, for it might easily re- 
semble the playing of a much greater master, Rubinstein. 
Bulow, fine musician though he was, was the worst 
model possible for a young man of Mr. Lamond’s 
peculiar gifts. His influence was bound to encourage 
what was already too strong, the tendency to intellec- 
tualize, to use the brain instead of the heart, and to 
repress what was weak, the sense of sheer beauty. 
When I say Mr. Lamond uses his brain too much I do 
not mean that he lacks emotional power. On the con- 


trary he has a superabundance of it, but he uses it ina 


somewhat'surprising fashion, which I can best indicate 
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by: instancing his playing of the Appassionata of 
Beethoven. He had evidently analysed the sonata very 
closely in the first place, and by his insight he made some 
startling points in passages which are commonly passed 
over as quite ordinary ; the tempo of every bar, the 
tone quality and intensity of every note, had been 
settled so as to show clearly the structure and the 
meaning of the whole work. And then as Mr. Lamond 
played his emotional overflow rushed in and disturbed 
the whole plan so that one saw it as one sees a beauti- 
ful building refiected in ruffled waters. It cannot be 
denied that this result was infinitely preferable to 
the chilly version of the work originally contemplated : 
in fact the heat and roughness with which Mr. Lamond 
played got an effect of rough grandeur, of noble 
breadth, worth all the intellectual readings in the 
world. The whole thing was characterized by immense 
strength, untamed strength ; there was none of Sauer’s 
feeble prettiness or D’Albert’s academic calm ; there 
were no delicious twinkling arpeggios in the treble, 
no una corda effects dragged in for their own 
sake whether they were needed or not. It was 
a workmanlike piece of art work of which no one need 
have been ashamed. But, if the truth must be told, it 
fell short of the finest kind of rendering in the matter of 
beauty: in many details it was indeed unpleasantly 
ugly (for though ugliness is an essential element in 
virile beauty, the perfect beauty of strength, a little of 
it goes a long way) ; and moreover one had a d&agree- 
able sense that Mr. Lamond was so much at the mercy 
of his own feelings that the thing might easily have 
come out ludicrously askew instead of finely. I want 
to.see Mr. Lamond master of the emotion that at 
resent masters him; I want to see that emotion 
informing every phrase in everything he plays, to 
see it put into his work instead of acting as an 
external driving force, to see it moulding his work 
from inside instead of from outside. When he has 
got that mastery and has welded his many varied 
styles into a distinctive style of his own, his playing 
will acquire a repose which just now it sadly lacks, and 
one will listen to him without the irritation inevitably con- 
sequent on his present restlessness. It willin all proba- 
bility take him years to settle down ; fora nature so rich, 
so full of so many conflicting elements, as his is, does not 
clarify ina day. Yet even at present he is emphatically 
a player to be heard, for with all his defects, his rough- 
ness, his regard for ‘‘ meaning ” which no one cares two- 
pence about, his carelessness of beauty which every- 
body hungers after, he plays Beethoven witha strength 
and grip that no one else, not even D’Albert, plays 
him. And if he develops what is best in him he will 
surely rank in time as one of the first pianists in 
Europe : indeed when I look round I see in no other 
player his power, finished musicianship and physical 
and mental strength. 

Though Opera stands as one of the titles of this 
article, I am a little ashamed of having put it there. 
For of opera there is scarcely anything to say. The 
Carl Rosa company is in its way a useful institution. It 
gives our benighted provincial cousins more or less crude 
notions of the masterpieces of opera ; and since without 
these crude notions they would have none at all, we 
should be duly thankful. But, as a general criticism, when 
the Rosa company comes to London it should leave pro- 
vincialisms as well as the provinces behind. The singers 
should remember that even if London is little higher 
artistically than the country, certain things are very,much 
out of fashion here. The eternally prolonged high note 
is not much: thought of ; sentimentalizing about one’s 
deceased mother is a little held in contempt; and an 
over-eagerness to accept, or rather to demand, to seize, 
encores is reckoned a sign of pitiable weakness and igno- 
rance of good manners. With these general remarks, 
and without mentioning the names of the singers who 
might well take them to heart, I will pass on to the 
novelty, ‘‘M. Godard’s enormously successful opera, 
in three acts, ‘La Vivandiére,’” as it was described 
in the programme, for which a charge of sixpence 
was made. It was produced on Wednesday night ; 
and now what I chiefly remember of it is a long string 
of royalty ballads, some business with guns and soldiers, 
and a pony that. cocked its ears derisively when Miss 
Zelie,de Lussan sang her share of those royalty ballads 
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and turned an awful eye on the trumpeters and drummers 
whenever those gentlemen made an uproar, which the 
score ensured that they should do every other bar or so. 
If this work is really ‘‘ enormously successful,” those 
who have applauded it into that happy condition have 
much to answer for. It is distinctly the poorest opera 
of the last ten years; and I say this with a perfect 
recollection of some English achievements. I did not 
believe that it would create any excitement on Wednes- 
day night; and it did not create any excitement. The 
composer, I understand, is dead; and this is a good 
thing for him : he can never be compelled to listen to 


‘*La Vivandiére.” J. F. R. 
AT THE PANTOMIME. 
** Aladdin.” The Drury Lane Pantomine. Arranged 


by Mr. Oscar Barrett. 
Sir Augustus Harris. 
and Horace Lennard. 


WHEN the Superior Person—myself, for instance— 

takes it upon himself to disparage burlesque, 
opera bouffe, musical farce, and Christmas pantomime 
as the mere sillinesses and levities of the theatre, let him 
not forget that but for them our players would have no 
mimetic or plastic training, and the art of the stage 
machinist, the costumier, the illusionist scene-painter 
would be extinct. The late Sir Augustus Harris’s de- 
scription of Wagner's ‘‘ Das Rheingold” as ‘‘ a damned 
pantomime ” was, on its own plane, a thoroughly sound 
one. For suppose the theatre had been given over 
entirely throughout this century to plays of the Robert- 
son and Pinero school, performed in the Hare-Bancroft 
style, in built-in stage drawing-rooms, by actors 
tailored and millinered as they would be for a fashion- 
able At-home. ‘‘ Das Rheingold” would in that case 
have been impossible : nobody would have known how 
to work the changes, to suspend the Rhine maidens, 
to transform Alberich into a dragon, to assemble the 
black clouds that are riven by Donner’s thunderbolt, or 
to light up Froh’s rainbow bridge. Under such cir- 
cumstances, some of the most magnificent pages in the 
‘*Rheingold” score would not have come into ex- 
istence; for your great man does not waste his work 
on the impracticable. And pray how was it that 
Wagner found the stage machinists ready for the 
series of landscape and seascape effects which we 
find in his most characteristic works? Nay, how did 
the much simpler stage illusions of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
‘“*Oberon” and ‘‘Robert de Diable” become pos- 
sible before the Bayreuth epoch ? The answer surely 
is that during all those years which are marked 
for us in theatrical annals only by events in the 
careers of great artists, there must have been a con- 
tinual output of ballets, extravaganzas, and fairy plays 
of all sorts, in which the phantasmagoric properties of 
paint and pasteboard, traps and transformations, red 
fire and green glasses, were studied and cultivated 
much more practically and incessantly than the five 
species of counterpoint. To experts in this odd craft, 
‘* Das Rheingold ” was no impossible dream, but simply 
‘*a damned pantomime.” It is clear to me, then, that 
we owe the present enormously effective form of the 
Nibeiung tetralogy, a work which towers among the 
masterpieces of the world’s art, to the persistence of 
just such entertainments as ‘‘ Aladdin.” 

This relationship between Bayreuth and Drury Lane 
is by no means unconscious on the part of Drury 
Lane. The two are on borrowing terms. Twenty 
years ago it would have seemed the wildest extrava- 
gance to suggest that we should soon have Wagner 
figuring alongside the music-hall composers in a medley 
of popular music; but the thing has come to pass 
for all that. Aladdin’s combat with the Slave of the 
Lamp is accompanied by the heroic strains of the 
famous Siegfried motifs; and the trombones blare out’ 
Alberich’s curse on the Ring when mention is first 
made of Abanazar’s.greed for gold. Such quotations: 
would once have produced the effect of a violently in- 
congruous patch on the rest of the musical fabric, re- 
sembling it neither in harmony, melodic intervals, nor: 
instrumental colouring. ‘To-day the Wagnerian technique’ 
has been so completely assimilated and popularized that 
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the quotations are quite indistinguishable by any one 
who does not know the originals. On the other hand, 
a bar from a minuet by Mozart, Schubert, or Beethoven 
stands out delicately and elegantly in very notable con- 
trast to the modern style. 

As it happens, being no great pantomime goer, I 
never saw one of Mr. Oscar Barrett’s pantomimes until 
I went to ‘‘ Aladdin”; so I am perhaps unwittingly 
disparaging his former achievements when I say that 
it is the best modern Christmas pantomime I have 
seen. Not that it is by any means faultless. It is 
much too long, even for the iron nerves of childhood. 
The first part alone would be a very ample and hand- 
some entertainment. But if thirteen changes and a 
transformation are de rigueur, the surfeit might be 
lightened by a little cutting; for one or two of the 
scenes, especially the laundry scene in the first part, 
are dragged out to a tediousness that defies even Mr. 
Dan Leno’s genius. The instrumentation of the ballet 
in the second part, too, unaccountably discredits the 
musical taste and knowledge which are so conspicuous 
in the first part. For here, just at the point when about 
two and a half hours of orchestration have made one’s 
nerves a little irritable, this big, glittering ballet begins 
with a reinforcement of two military bands, coarse in 
tone, and with all the infirmities of intonation produced 
by valves in brass instruments. The result is a pande- 
monium which destroys the hitherto admirable balance 
of sound, and sets up just that perilous worry—the bane 
of spectacular ballets—which Mr. Barrett up to that 
moment triumphantly avoids. This is the more unex- 
pected because the ballet scene in the first part is a con- 
spicuous example of just the kind of musical judgment 
that fails him afterwards. Init Mr. Barrett fills the back 
of the stage with trumpets, and overwhelms the house 
with their ringing clangour, the effect, though of the 
fiercest kind within the limits of music, being magni- 
ficent. But this clarion outbreak is the climax of a long 
series of effects beginning quietly with a unison move- 
ment for the bass strings, and gradually leading up to 
the coup de cutvre. It is astonishing that the same 
hand that planned the music of this scene should after- 
wards begin a similar one by flinging those two horrible 
extra bands at our heads. 

Let me add, so as to get my faultfinding all 
together, that I do not see why the traditional privi- 
leges of vulgarity in a pantomime should be so 
scrupulously respected by a manager whose reputation 
has been made by the comparative refinement of his 
taste and the superiority of his culture in spectacular 
and musical matters. Why, for instance, is the 
** principal boy ” expected to be more ‘vulgar than the 
principal girl, when she does not want to, and when 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that any one 
else wants her to? I cannot for the life of me see 
why Miss Ada Blanche, who at certain moments sings 
with a good deal of feeling and speaks with propriety, 
should not be as refined throughout as Miss Decima 
Moore. But as that would not be customary, Miss 
Blanche takes considerable trouble, which is probably 
quite uncongenial to her, to be rowdy and knowing. 
Again, Mr. Herbert Campbell, though he is incapable 
of the delicate nuances of Mr. Leno, is an effec- 
tively robust comedian, whose power of singing 
like a powerful accordion, which some miracle-worker 
has got into. perfect tune, is not unacceptable. 
But why should it be a point of honour with him 
to carry the slangy tone and street-corner pronun- 
‘ciation of his music-hall patter into those lines of his 
part in which he is supposed for the moment to be, not 
the popular funny man, but the magician of the 
fairy tale. Mr. Campbell can say ‘‘face” instead of 
‘‘slave” instead of ‘‘slive,” ‘‘ brain” instead 
of ‘‘ brine,” if he likes; and yet he takes the greatest 
possible pains to avoid doing so lest his occupation as 
a comically vulgar person should be gone. Naturally, 
when this occurs in a classic passage, it destroys the 
effect by suggesting that he mispronounces, not as a 
comic artist, but because he cannot help it, which I 
_ have no doubt is the last impression Mr. Campbell would 
- desire to convey. There are passages in his part which 
should either be spoken as carefully as the speech of the 
Ghost in “Hamlet.” or -else not.spoken at all. Pray 
understand that I do not want the pantomime artists 
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to be ‘‘funny without being vulgar.” That is the 
mere snobbery of criticism. Every comedian should 
have vulgarity at his fingers’ ends for use when required. 
It is the business of old Eccles and Perkyn Middlewick 
to be vulgar as much as it is the business of Parolles 
and Bobadil to be cowardly or Coriolanus to be haughty. 
But vulgarity in the wrong place, or slovenliness of 
speech in any place as a matter of personal habit instead 
of artistic assumption, is not to be tolerated from any 
actor or in any entertainment. Especially in a panto- 
mime, where fun, horseplay, and the most outrageous 
silliness and lawlessness are of the essence of the show, 
is it important that nothing should be done otherwise 
than artistically. 

Fortunately the Drury Lane pantomime offers more 
positive than negative evidence under this head. The 
knockabout business is not overdone; and what 
there is of it— mostly in the hands of Mr. Fred 
Griffiths as a Chinese policeman—is funny. Mr. 
Leno only falls twice ; and on both occasions the 
gravest critics must shriek with merriment. Mr. 
Cinquevalli’s juggling need not be described. It is as 
well known in London as Sarasate’s fiddling; and it 
fits very happily into the pantomime: indeed, it would 
be hard to contrive a better pantomime scene of its 
kind than that in which Cinquevalli, as Slave of the 
Lamp, appears in the Aladdin household and begins to 
do impossible things with the plates and tubs. His 
wonderful address and perfect physical training make 
him effective even when he is not juggling, as when he 
is flinging two plates right and left all over the stage, 
and fielding them (in the cricketing sense) with a 
success which, though highly diverting, is, no doubt, 
contemptibly cheap to him. Madame Grigolati’s aerial 
dancing is also, of course, familiar; but it, too, fits 
perfectly into the pantomime, and is the first exhibition 
of the kind in which I have seen the aerial device used 
to much artistic purpose, or maintain its interest after 
the first novelty of seeing the laws of gravitation sus- 
pended in favour of a dancer had worn off. In short, 
nobody is allowed to take a prominent and independent 
part in the pantomime without solid qualifications. The 
second-rate people are not allowed to stand in the 
corner improvising second-rate tomfooleries. The rank 
and file are well disciplined ; and there is not only order 
on the stage, but a considerable degree of atmosphere 
and illusion—qualities which the only Harrisian pan- 
tomime I ever saw signally failed to attain. The 
comedians do not pester you with topical songs, nor 
the fairy queen (who is only present in a rudimentary 
form) with sentimental ones. Indeed, the music shows 
the modern tendency to integrate into a continuous 
score, and avoid set ‘‘numbers.” The point reached 
in this respect is not Wagnerian ; but it is fairly level 
with Gounod, who, by the way, is profusely, and some- 
times amusingly, quoted. Mr. Barrett is catholic in 
his tastes, and takes his goods where he can find them, 
Wagner and Bellini being equally at his command. 
Thus, Abanazar’s exhortation to Aladdin to take the 
magic ring leads to an ouburst of ‘‘ Prendi Il’anell’ ti 
dono” from ‘‘ La Sonnambula” (not recognized, I fear, 
by the present generation, but very familiar to fogies of 
my epoch); and a capital schoolboy chorus in the 
second scene is provided by a combination of the open- 
ing strains of the Kermesse in Gounod’s “‘ Faust ” with 
a tune which flourished in my tenderest youth as 
‘*Tiddy iddy ido, Chin-Chon-Chino,” and which was 
used freely by Mr. Glover in last year’s pantomime. 

The best scenic effect is that achieved in the last 
scene of the first part, where the stage picture, at the 
moment when the procession of bearded patriarchs is 
passing down from the sun, is very fine. In some of 
the other scenes, especially those in which a front scene 
opens to reveal a very luminous distance, the effect is 
generally to make the foreground dingy and destroy its 
illusion. No doubt people seldom attend to the fore- 
ground under such circumstances: all the same, the 
effect on them weuld be greater if the foreground would 
bear attention; and it seems to me that this could be 
managed at least as well on the stage as in the pictures 
of Turner, who also had to struggle with a tradition 
of dingy foregrounds. 

Mr. Barrett does not consider the transformation 
scene and harlequinade out of date. His transforma- 
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tion scene is very pretty; and the harlequinade is of 
the kind I can remember when the institution was in full 
decay about twenty-five years ago: that is, the old 
woman and the swell have disappeared ; the policeman 
has no part ; the old window-trap, through which every- 
body jumped head foremost except the pantaloon (who 
muffed it), is not used ; the harlequin and columbine do 
not dance; and the clown neither burns people with a 
red-hot poker nor knocks at the baker’s door and then 
lies down across the threshold to trip him up as he comes 
out. But there és a clown, who acts extensively as an 
advertisement agent, and plays the pilgrim's march from 
‘*Tannhauser” on the trombone until a hundred-ton 
weight is dropped on his head. His jokes, you see, are 
faithful to the old clownly tradition in being twenty years 
out of date. His name is Huline ; and he is exactly like 
‘*the Great Little Huline” of my schooldays. And 
there is a pantaloon, another Huline, whose sufferings 
and humiliations are luxuries and dignities compared to 
those which pantaloons once had to undergo. 

_ Let me add, as a touching example of the maternal 
instinct in Woman (bless her !), that the performance I 
witnessed was an afternoon one, and that though 
the house was packed with boys and girls trying to 
get a good peep at the stage, I never saw the matinée 
hat in grosser feather and foliage. The men, on the 
other hand, took their hats off, and sacrificed them- 


selves to the children as far as they could. Brutes! 
B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


6 Bene reduction of the Bank Rate on Thursday to 3} 
per cent. had a favourable influence on the market, 
but there was a feeling of disappointment that the re- 
duction did not go further. As the previous increase 
was from 3 to 4 per cent., it was expected that the rate 
would sink again to 3. Consequently, the medium 
course which commended itself to the Bank Directors 
aroused no excitement—a fact which tends to show that 
the course adopted was a prudent one. The last change 
in the rate was on 22 October, 1896, the previous rate 
having been 3 per cent. since 24 September. 


We are sorry to say that the Westralian Mining 
Market during the week has not shown much sign of 
improvement, and there have been one or two rather 
bad days. The Colonial buying, to which we have 
alluded in recent issues, has not been sustained ; on the 
contrary, there has been a tendency to take profits on the 
part of the purchasers from the other side of the world. 
In many even of the best known stocks the market has 
become so restricted that small dealings, whether by 
way of purchase or sale, produce an effect quite dispro- 
portionate to their ostensible importance. A feature 
has been the fall in Ivanhoe ; but so far as we can trace, 
the selling was not on any large scale. Another share 
which has suffered rather severely is West Australian 
Goldfields. For this two totally different reasons are 
assigned. One is that a couple of subsidiary companies 
have come to the end of their tether, and will have to 
be financed. That is nothing new ; in fact, one of the 
important functions of parent companies is to do such 
work when the property is worth saving. The alterna- 
tive explanation is that realizations of the shares have 
been forced on certain holders whom we need not 
name, in order to provide funds for the fateful Lady 
Hampton Settlement on the 29th inst. This explana- 
tion seems feasible, and is supported by the concurrent 
fall in Hampton Plains. 


Some little time ago we referred in carefully guarded 
terms to the prospects of Hannan’s Star as a Westra- 
lian mining speculation, on the ground of the proba- 
bility that the Great Boulder reef would be found in 
the property. It has been found; but so far the value 
of the discovery has not been great. The calculations 
as to the direction of the reef were correct; but of 
course it was impossible to judge of its richness at any 
given point until that point was reached. At all events, 
the shareholders have to face the fact. that the initial 
results do not bear out the expectations not unnaturally 


entertained. The richness of the Great Boulder Reef — 


at some points came as a pleasant surprise even to the 
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most hopeful. The present disappointment at Hannan’s 
Star may be a useful counter-irritant. ran 


A subject of rather anxious inquiry in Westralian 
circles is the probable amount of the dividends to be 
declared by the London and Globe and the Exploring and 
Finance Companies. In view of the glowing account 
of profits given in circulars issued a few weeks ago, 
very substantial distributions had been looked forward 
to ; but actual dividend declarations have been strangely 
deferred, and the question is being raised whether these 
large profits, like many other achievements in connexion 
with mines, are to a large extent only ‘‘on paper.” It 
has always been understood that the chief profits of 
these twin financial corporations were the result of their 
action in absorbing the shares of the Colonial Company, 
which had a small capital, which owned the Lake View 
Mine, and making the property over to a London Com- 
pany formed for the purpose with a capitalization of 
4 250,000. The shares of the new concern have been 
put to £7, and it was concluded that wonders in the 
way of profits had been effected; but securing a high 
market value for shares and selling any considerable 
number of them at the price are, of course, very 
different proceedings, and the question is being raised 
whether a large amount of cash has really been derived 
from the operation. It is said that supreme efforts 
have been made, both in Paris and in London, to place 
a large block of the shares at about £2 less than the 
market price, and that the attempt was in vain. 
Whether the story is true has yet to be learned, but 
it commands many believers in the market. That 
Lake View is a fine mining property is generally recog- 
nized. Whether it is worth a market capitalization at 
41,750,000 is another question. 


The breaking up of Hit or Miss immediately after 
the arrival of Mr. J. T. Oxley, the chief vendor and 
managing director on the property, has excited amuse- 
ment. When the Company had nearly exhausted its 
financial resources some two months ago, Mr. Oxley 
extricated it from its difficulties by agreeing to take the 
ten thousand reserve shares at par (£1), at the same 
time arranging to go out to the mine and assume con- 
trol. During his voyage out the directors received the 
full text of the reports of Professor Nicholas and Mr. 
Fearby, experts who have been engaged to report on 
the property in consequence of the indefinite nature of 
the information received from the consulting engineer. 
The statements of the experts were so extremely 
adverse that the shares on the publication of their 
reports were offered at 8s. gd. Yet Mr. Oxley no 
sooner arrived on the ground than they were mysteri- 
ously bid for at 15s., it being at the same time freely 
rumoured that his cabled statement as to prospects was 
of a highly favourable nature. It is feared that Hit or 
Miss, like sundry other Westralian properties, has been 
nothing more than a splendid ‘‘ surface show.” 


There are signs that Singer Cycle shares are about to 
emerge from stagnation. The price is now about par, 
and we do not think we are far wrong in assigning the 
improvement to the reason that about March or April 
next there will be paid a dividend of one shilling 
per share. It will be remembered that in Novem- 
ber last there was a distribution at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum; but this was practically an 
adjustment of the profits taken over as part of the 
purchase price paid by the Company. The dividend to 
be paid in the spring will be paid out of the net 
earnings for a complete half-year. People who ought 
to know say that the profits for the complete 
year to September next promise to amount to £100,000, 
which is a considerable increase on the £55,000 gua- 
ranteed by Mr. Singer. Our information is, however, 
that, though another very substantial dividend may be 
counted upon for the complete year to 30 September 
next, the directors will not divide the profits up to the 
hilt, but will adhere to the prudent policy of accumu- 
lating a substantial reserve fund, for which they already 
have an important ‘nucleus of £50,000. 


The Council of Foreign Bondholders have notified 
their approval of the agreement which their envoy, Mr. 


Passmore, has made with the Colombian Government. 
The “‘ approval” is a new feature, and one which we 
cannot regard as satisfactory. The Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders was formed for the protection of 
the holders of foreign bonds. Such ‘‘ approval,” as in 
this case, appears to us to be the reverse of protection ; 
we should rather describe it as playing into the hands 
of defaulting Governments by surrendering the secu- 
rities, such as they are, stipulated for in earlier 
arrangements. To the holders of Colombian bonds we 
tender a word or two of advice. Let them apply to the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders for the appendix to the 
Report for the year 1895, and peruse carefully the 
portion relating to this matter, particularly pages 
83 to 85. In these pages an elaborate com- 
parison is drawn between the present condition of 
Colombia and that of the Argentine Republic ; and 
the comments conclude with the following remarks :— 
**So long as Colombia continues to ignore the claims 
of the bondholders, and to disregard the importance of 
credit, it would be impossible for her to raise the neces- 
sary capital to develop her great resources. The 
external debt per head of the population is about the 
lightest of any civilized country, and the revenue is 
amply sufficient to permit her to make an honourable 
arrangement with her creditors.” We fail to under- 
stand how the Council of Foreign Bondholders came, 
in the first place, to advocate the scheme, and, in the 
second place, to give it this formal approval. No 
doubt the scheme will help the development of Colombian 
resources, but it is hardly the function of such a body 
as the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders to foster 
that development at the experse of its own clients. 


The disappointing dividend of the Brighton Company 
continues to be a bugbear to the Home Railway 
Market, notwithstanding that an analysis of the ac- 
counts shows the fall to be largely attributable to ab- 
normal expenditure out of revenue for maintenance of 
way and works. Up to the present there have only 


been two unsatisfactory dividend announcements—those © 


ot the Brighton and Sheffield Companies. The results 
of the South-Eastern, Great Eastern, South-Western 
and Metropolitan are quite up to expectation. In 
particular, the South-Eastern announcement has been 
received with favour, and on Thursday Dover ‘‘ A” was 
changing hands at 112. That stock has been the best 
feature of the Railway Market during the week. 


Our caution last week regarding Uruguayan Bonds 
in view of the disquieting rumours prevalent has since 
been shown to be warranted by a further tele- 
gram from the Monte Video correspondent of the 
‘*Times,” who says, under date of 19 January, that 
the situation is daily becoming more critical, and that 
the persistence of the Government in its, policy of 
defying public opinion, making obnoxious. appoint- 
ments, and backing up recent fraudulent elections, must 
inevitably produce financial disaster and a revolution. 
It is not pleasant to read that business is depressed and 
that many people are emigrating to the Argentine 
Republic. If Uruguay is taken at its own valuation, 
this emigration would be equivalent to jumping out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. But then we do not take 
South American Republics at their own valuations. On 
Thursday the closing price of the 3} per cent. Bonds 
was 42} compared with 433 on the date of our last 
issue. 


In the Indian Mining Market—to which we have 
lately devoted some paragraphs in these columns—the 
only feature during the past week has been the generous 
donations of 1,000 guineas each by the Mysore and 
Champion Reef Companies to the Mansion House 
Indian Famine Fund. The shareholders did not grudge 
these gifts, and the example is one which we commend 
for imitation. By the way, the total contributions from 
the Stock Exchange to the fund at the time of writing 
amount to £15,688 18s. 6d. 


A most astounding ‘statement has been cabled over 
to this country by the ‘‘ Times” correspondent at 
awa, who quotes as his authority the “ British 
Columbia-~Gazette,” to the effect that in 1896 there 
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were organized, for the purposes of developing the 
mines of British Columbia, no fewer than 336 companies, 
with a total capitalization of $345,000,000, or, say, 
£69,000,000! While we are fully alive to the fact 
that the mineral wealth of British Columbia is enormous, 
we cannot avoid the suspicion that a great many of 
these companies are registered merely for British con- 
sumption, and that their scrip, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Merchandise Marks Act, ought to be 
stamped when it comes over here ‘‘ Made in Canada.” 
We are very glad to observe from the same message 
that the dangers incident to such reckless capitalization 
are realized in Canada, and that it is proposed by the 
Vancouver Board of Trade to take the matter up and 
urge the local Government to impose a tax of 1 per 
cent. on the nominal capital, with the view of 
frustrating ‘“‘wild cat” schemes. Our own tax of 
1 per mil, we are sorry to say, has not thoroughly 
achieved that object ; but if the figures cabled over are 
correct, some steps ought certainly be taken to protect 
both the British investor and the reputation of British 
Columbia as a legitimate field for investment. 


The ‘‘Standard and Diggers’ News” has published 
as a supplement a very interesting table, showing the 
making-up prices in the South African Share Market in 
London during the years 1895 and 1896 at each ‘‘bi- 
monthly ” Settlement. From this we have compiled the 
subjoined table, extracting the highest and lowest prices 
of each year, with the dates at which they fall :-— 


1895. 1896. 
Highest. Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. 
Price. Date. | Price. Date. Price. Date. Price. Date. 
Aurora’ ....-. 24 mid Sept 44 mid Feb. | 43 mid June 4 end Nov. 
Buffelsdoorn 9 mid Sept 3¢ mid Dec. | 4 mid Feb 14 end June 
of} 8; mid Sept. mid Feb, 54 mid Feb. end Nov. 
B.S.A, 
Chimes ... 4%; mid May | 2_ mid Nov. | 2,5; mid Feb. & mid Dec 
74 mid Sept. | 33 mid Feb. | 5; mid June 34 end Nov. 
ep 
Croesus .....- 3y5 mid July 1% end Dec. 1% mid June 3 mid Dec. 
Crown Reef ..| 12 mid Sept. | 9% mid June | 12 mid June end Jan. 
TS ..+-| 30% mid Oct. | 193 mid Jan. | 31} mid July | 21g mid Jan. 
Durban 8} mid Sept. | 62 mid Feb. 7} mid Aug. 64 end Jan. 
Roodepoort 
Fast Rand ..| 114 end Sept 24 mid Feb. & mid June | 3}? end Dec. 
Ferreira .... end Sept. | 15 end Jan. | 21t mid July | 16 mid Jan. 
10, mid Sept. | 54 end Dec. | 7 mid Feb. end Nov. 
ep 
Glencairn ....| 4} end Sept. 38 mid Nov.| 4,'; mid Feb. 2} end Dec. 
2$ end Nov.| 23 end Mar. 1h end Dec. 


George Goch..| 3{ mid Oct. 


12} mid Oct. | 31} end Jan. | 12 end Aug. 64 mid Nov. 


Goldfields 
Deep 
Henry Nourse) 72 mid Sept. 
Heriots (New)} 11{ end June 
Johannesburg 


43 end Dec. | 74 mid June si mid Jan. 
8 end Dec.| g§ mid Jan. | 77 end 


Consolidated) 6°; end Aug. 2°; mid Feb. | 4} mid Feb. 2\, end Nov. 
ubilee ...... 12 mid May | 7? end Dec. | 94 mid June | 6} mid Dec. 
umpers ....| 8} mid Aug. 5 end May 74 mid Feb. 4_ end Dec. 
nights ......| ro} end Aug. 34 mid Feb. | 7} mid June | 4;% mid Dec. 

i } end Dec. 


Langlaagte ..| 6% end Sept. 4% mid Jan. | 6% mid Feb. 4 : 
May Consoli-| 4 end July 3} end Feb. 2,4; end Dec. 


ay. &| 7}5 mid July 5 endDec. | 63 mid June | 4% end Nov. 
harlton 
Modderfontein| 163 end June | 7} end Dec. | rx} end Feb. 3% end Dec. 
igel ......-- 8 mid May 3 end Dec. | 43 end Feb. 12 mid Dec. 
Oceana ....-- 4 end Aug. 1,;°; end Dec. 24 end Feb. 14 end Dec. 
Orion .....++-| mid Aug. | 3) mid Nov. end Jan. end Dec. , 
8,5 mid Aug. 5? mid Nov.) 6} mid Feb. 4% end Dec. 
(New 
Randfontein 4 end Aug. 1g5 end Feb. | 38 mid June 2k mid Dec. 
Rand Mines..| 40. end Sept. | 20 mid Feb. 33 mid June | mid Dec. 
Robinson ....| ro} end Sept. 7 mid Jan. | 9§ mid Feb. 74 mid Dec. 
Salisbury 6%; mid May | 2g mid Jan. | 48 mid Sept. | 3 end Dec. 


ew 


South African) 125 mid Oct. 3t mid Feb. | of end Feb. 5§ end Nov. 


Simmer & Jack) 26} end Oct. | rr} end Jan. | 22 mid June | 4% end Dec. 
yg dM 1 | d Feb. & end Dec. 
Bona....| 333 mid May 13; mid Jan. | 2); end Fe en 
mid Jan, 1 en end Feb. end Dec. 
— Main} 94 end July 43 end Dec. | 74 end Mar. | 4} mid Dec. 
ee! 
Wemmer ....| 13. mid Aug. | 7} end Jan. | 11} mid Feb. | 6§ mid Dec.’ 
Wolhuter ....| 10? end Sept. 5yq mid Feb. | 8$ end Feb. | 44 mid Dec. 
Worcester....| 79 mid Nov. | 4 mid Dec. | 43 end Aug. mid Mar. 


Another supplement shows the course of prices by 
diagram ; and reading the two together, we get at the 
somewhat sinister fact that while the year 1896, as a 
whole, was marked by a boom in South African shares; 
the culminating point was reached a considerable 
time before the raid actually took place. Of course 
this was due, in great measure, to the open agitation 
towards the end of the year by the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal for redress of their grievances. But apart 
from that, it is worth giving a glance down the list of 
the lowest prices for 1896and noting how many of them 
occurred in November and December. We cannot blame 
anybody who draws from it the inference that previous 
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knowledge of an intended Raid did exist in some 
quarters. 


Increasing attention is being directed to Argentine 
Railway securities. Considerable as the rise of many 
of these has been during the past few months, it is 
yet questionable whether the advance has kept pace 
with the great improvement shown in traffic receipts, 
and, so far as can be judged from the reports to. hand, 
the tendency is towards a diminution in working ex- 
penditure. The fact is that the country is now rapidly 

‘growing up” to its railways, which in the first 
instance were far in excess of its needs. Thus it is 
that the failure of one class of traffic, such as wheat or 
seeds, no longer cripples a company, but is minimized 
by the steady growth of business in other directions. 
We look to see a further advance in Argentine Rails 

enerally before very long. A promising security dealt 
in in this market is the Costa Rica Railway. The 
undertaking has long been under a cloud, but now 
appears to ‘be pulling itself together, and the #10 
shares are distinctly firm at about 2}, and look like 
improving. It is believed that the Company is now 
earning enough to be able to distribute a dividend on 
its shares, and if so they are worth picking up at the 
current quotation. 


In view of the Argentine railway spurt, special interest 
attaches to the report of the National Railway Board of 
the Republic for the year to 31 December, 1895. That 
is a date somewhat remote, but appendices to the report 
bring the figures, in some instances, up to the middle 
of 1896. An abstract of these figures shows that 
in Argentina there were at the end of 1895 some 
14,118 kilométres of railway with a combined capital 
in gold dollars of $466,016,879. The gross re- 
ceipts of those railways amounted for the year 
to $26,394,306, and the expenses to $13,846,464, 
both in gold. Thatis to say, the net receipts amounted 
to about 2? per cent. on the total capital. The dis- 
crepancies in the returns between the different classes 
of railways are somewhat remarkable. The gross 
receipts are 1°25 per cent. on the National lines, as 
compared with 4°21 per cent. on the Guaranteed lines, 
7°79 on the private lines, and 4’o1 on the Provincial 
lines. It cannot be said that in any of those cate- 
gories the gross return is very brilliant, and still less 
brilliant is the net result. But since the date to which 
these figures were compiled the situation has distinctly 
changed for the better. 


Is there any undiscovered law regulating the ebb and 
flow of commercial activity? The question is sug- 
gested by an examination of the fluctuations in the 
amount of the registered capital of new joint-stock 
companies during the past twenty years. The year 
1875 was the last of a series of three years in each of 
which the number of joint-stock companies registered 
in London alone exceeded 1,000, and the average 
amount of new capital was well over £ 100,000,000. 
Then followed four years of depression (accentuated of 
course by the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank in 
1878), during which the amount of capital registered 
annually throughout the United Kingdom never once 
reached the amount registered in 1875, which was the 
least enterprising of the three preceding years. In 
1879 the total was seventy-five and a half millions 
sterling, but in 1880 it jumped to £168,466,000, 
in 1881 to £210,711,000, and in 1882 to £4 254,744,000. 
Then came four more lean years, the capital regis- 
tered in 1883 dropping to £167,680,000, in 1884 to 
4£138,491,000, and in 1885 to £119,223,000, while in 
1886 it only rose to 4 145,850,000. The year 1887, with 
a registered capital of £170,172,000, was intermediate 
between the preceding depression and the remarkable 
activity of 1888, when no less than £353,781,000 of 
new capital was registered (a record which has not 
since been approached) ; and once more we have three 
fat years from 1888 to 1890, with an annual average 
of £278,000,000, succeeded by four lean years from 
1891 to 1894, with an annual average of only 
4£113,000,000. In 1895 and 1896, as we do not need 
to remind our readers, there was once more a spurt 
upwards, the figures for 1895 being £231,368,000. Is 
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it permissible to infer that the present year is to be 
the third and last of the current cycle of prosperity, 
and that 1898 will inaugurate another four years of 
financial collapse ? 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
LOCKE & SMITH, LIMITED. 


If the public subscribe for the £60,000 four and a 
half per cent. irredeemable first mortgage debenture 
stock of the above Company we shall be surprised. 
The security for the £60,000 is not of the best, and in- 
cluding fixed and loose plant, horses and effects, and the 
stock in trade is not valued at more than £64,149 145. 2d. 
—whence the odd twopence ? To ask for £60,000 at four 
and a half per cent. on security of this nature is 
cool, and is hardly likely to be responded to even 
in these days of cheap money. The Company is stated 
to have been formed for the purpose of acquiring the 
old-established brewery business of Messrs. Locke & 
Smith, carried on at Berkhamsted and Camden Street, 
London. The share capital is £60,000, all of which 
goes to the vendors, tegether with £49,560 in cash. 
The net profits are stated to have reached the large 
total of £5,074 for 1894, £6,765 for 1895, and 
47,350 for 1896. The vendors should have retained 
their business for two or three years longer. They 
could then, perhaps, have offered the public a fair in- 
vestment. 


JUBAL WEBB, LIMITED. 


The present quietude in financial circles is responsible 
for some curious appeals—more or less impudent—to 
the public. Jubal Webb, Limited, is one of them. 
This Company has been formed with a capital of 
£100,000 only to acquire several little provision busi- 
nesses making an average net profit per annum of no 
less than £5,769 os. 5¢. What were the profits last 
year, and what, after paying directors’ fees and admini- 
stration expenses, will be left of the £5,769 for the 
unlucky investor in the shape of dividends? The waste 
paper basket is the only place for this prospectus. 


HANNAN’S GOLD ESTATES, LIMITED 
£750,000, 

Two questions we should like answered in connexion 
with this Company, issued this week: 1. Do the 
directors know the difference paid, or agreed to be 
paid, by Mr. Henderson for the properties proposed to 
be acquired by this Company and the price of 4550,000 
asked from the Company? 2. Surely the directors do 
not imagine that the following clause relieves them of 
responsibility :—‘‘ The statements in this prospectus 
are based upon reports supplied by the vendor”? Was 
it not the duty of a respectable board of directors 
to make independent inquiries as to the accuracy of 
the reports in question? We are not enamoured of the 
scheme. 


THE ELYSEE PALACE HOTEL CO. LIMITED, 


Notwithstanding the laudatory puff preliminary in 
**The World,” and the presence on the board of 
direction of Sir John Blundell Maple, M.P., and Sir 
Francis Evans, K.C.M.G., M.P., we strongly advise our 
readers to leave this investment to the admirers of the 
head of the furniture establishment in Tottenham Court 
Road, which establishment, by the way, is to furnish 
and decorate the new hotel. It will be time enough for 
the English investor to risk his money when the hotel 
is built and furnished and been opened for six months, 
For the present he should give the French investor a 
chance of supplying the capital now offered, and, 
failing him, the underwriters. The entire capital is 
4,473,000, divided into 250,000 ordinary shares of #1 
each—of which 200,o00are issued —3,ooodeferred shares, 
and £120,000 five percent. debentures. The Company. 
is formed ‘‘ for the purpose of building and carrying on 
a magnificent hotel ” in the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, 
Paris, with power to acquire, build, and carry on first- 
class hotels elsewhere. We presume, therefore, that if 
the Elysée Palace Hotel fails, the directors will try again 
elsewhere with the balance of the shareholders’ money, 
Another serigus point about the prospectus and the 
formation. of the Company—and it is a point which 
might easily be missed: by the ordinary investor—is the 
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fact that the £ 120,000 debenture capital is subject to the 
right of the Company to borrow on the freeholds and 
buildings, as a first charge, to the extent of £250,000, of 
which sum £200,000 is already arranged to be borrowed. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


PEEBLES ORDINARY.—These should be kept. 

CycCLEDOM.—Better sell. 

ATCHISONS.—If you can afford to hold do so. 

BEESTON AND NEW BEESTON.—We should not sell. 

Motor Cars.—There is talk of these shares going better. 
At the meeting last week it was thought they would go to 7/. 
before the end of the year. We should be inclined to hold. 


INDUSTRIALS (Leeds).—With the exception of 3 and 4 we 
advise you to keep the investments you mention. __ 

PaQuiN, LimITED.—After the speech of the chairman last 
week these shares should go better. 

LovuIsE, LIMITED.—These seem to be worth buying at their 
present price. 

G. R. P.—Since the remarks to which you allude were made 
the tone of the South African Mining Market has entirely 
changed. The shares in question we still regard as worth 
holding for a lock-up. The control is in the hands of people 
who are not likely to fail to take advantage of any revival of 
activity in the Kaffir Market to bring them again to the front. 
When they do so, then will be your opportunity to sell if you 
wish to realize. The shares should only be held by people 
who fully realize the hazardous nature of mining speculation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR LANKESTER’S AND THE BRITISH 
SEA-ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


ELMLEA, SouTH STOKE, READING, January 18, 1897. 
IR,—In your last issue Professor Lankester contra- 
dicts a statement made in your review of Mr. 
Cunningham’s admirable work on marine food fishes. 
It was to the effect that Professor Lankester declined to 
join the British Sea-Anglers’ Society on the grounds that 
‘‘amateurs did more harm than good whenever they 
interfered in such matters” (query, Biology or Sea- 
fishing). I am not concerned with the contradiction, 
but the Professor makes what I believe to be an unjust 
and lamentable attack on the gentleman who was most 
active in founding the Association. Professor Lankester 
states that he has little toleration for ‘‘ incompetence, 
retence, or fraud,” and that his refusal to support the 
ritish Sea-Anglers’ Society was (1) because it was 
**possibly a rival Association,” (2) because a con- 
viction of the incompetence of the person who 
approached him on the subject, (3) because he was by 
no means clear that the ‘‘ motive” which led the 
promoter of the new Association to seek his aid was 

not ‘‘ professional rather than amateur.” 

With reference to the third reason, it is not easy for 
one who does not profess to be a scientist to distin- 
guish between an amateur and a professional ‘‘ motive,” 
but the insinuation seems to be that the gentleman referred 
to was seeking to make money out of the Association. 
The gentleman attacked, Mr. F. G. Aflalo, has no need 
of defence at my hands with regard to his competence 
as an amateur sea-fisherman, but when it comes to 
making insinuations in which pretence, fraud, and 
money-seeking are involved, I feel bound, as one who 
was closely associated with the formation of the British 
Sea-Anglers’ Society, to make some protest. To the 
best of my knowledge Mr. Aflalo never made, nor sought 
to make, a penny out of the Society, and no man could 
have been more enthusiastic in the cause which he 
advocated. From the first the Society was a brillian 
success, and is now, as a matter of fact, the most 
= Society of the kind in the United Kingdom. 

ts membership roll is, I believe, more than double that 
of the Marine Biological Association, and on the list 
are many men with whom Professor Lankester would 
be proud to be associated. 
_ Possibly Professor Lankester has written in a moment 
of irritation, and if he is not in a position to prove the 
truth of his insinuations, we may surely look for the 
amende honorable in the form of the withdrawal of those 
Statements. From the first I felt that the British Sea- 
Anglers’ Society might render the Marine Biological 
Association (of which I am also a member) considerable 
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assistance. The scientist who inquires into fishery 
matters requires the assistance of the practical fisher- 
man, and the practical fisherman who seeks to promote 
the welfare of our sea-fisheries requires the assistance of 
the scientist. For this reason it is a little difficult to 
understand Professor Lankester’s refusal to join the 
Society on the grounds that it was likely to be a “ rival ” 
to the Marine Biological Association, and I must say 
that when I read the preface to Mr. Cunningham’s 
book I was agreeably surprised to find my own views 
enunciated by the Professor—more especially as I 
happened to see Mr. Aflalo shortly after he returned 
from Oxford, and heard from him that he had received 
a somewhat unsympathetic reception from Professor 
Lankester. 

It is hardly correct to state that the B. S.-A. S. is 
‘* an association of a similar kind ” to the Marine Biologi- 
cal Association. Its objects are primarily to promote 
sea-fishing as a sport by providing its members with 
information, boats, charts, bait, reduced railway fares 
to the coast and special hotel accommodation, and to 
form local branches. These objects are, of course, 
personal to its members, but it also aims at promoting 
the welfare of the sea-fisheries of the United Kingdom 
by co-operating in all measures having that end in view 
and by collecting and publishing the observations of 
sea-anglers on the migration, &c. of our sea-fish. 
Now that the Society has become a power in the land, 
it is to be hoped that its national object will receive as 
much attention as the more personal purposes for which 
it was primarily formed. 

I have only to add that I was not the writer of the 
review of Mr. Cunningham's book, so I am not respon- 
sible for the statements contained in that review.—E 


beg to subscribe myself, yours faithfully, C. H. Cook 
(“JOHN BICKERDYKE”). 


ARMS AND THE SNOB. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—Please allow me to say in reply to the letter 
of Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne in your issue of 
26 December, that I regret having made one slight 
error: the Solicitor to the Treasury who heads his 
pedigree in ‘‘ Burke” (for he was a solicitor) lived in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, not the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, as I stated. 

This, however, does not affect the real question as 
to whether Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne of Cranbury 
can prove his legitimate descent from the ancient famil 
descended from the Counts de Tankerville, in whic 
case only would he be entitled to make use of the 
armorial bearings of that family. If he can prove such 
descent to the satisfaction of the Heralds’ College, 
then I will willingly apologize to him for my previous 
remarks. 

Mr. Chamberlayne states he never wrote a line to 
‘* Burke ”’—no one said he did—and he further appears 
to say that his pedigree, as there written, is erroneous. 


In that case one might suppose he would have corrected. 


it, as there have been new editions out since 1879, the 
one he refers to. The information that his father 
thought of claiming the so-called extinct baronetage of 
Chamberlayne of Wickham (a younger branch of the 
Sherborne family), which claim he seems to have been 
unable to make good, is amusing, as a reference to 
** Burke’s” extinct Baronetage and other books and 
MSS. shows that this title is extinct, having expired 
with the death of Sir Henry Chamberlayne, Bart., in 
1776. I find, it is true, that a baronet of Wickham 
left two daughters, co-heiresses, who married, but I 
have yet to learn that a baronetage ever descended in 
the female line. Even if this did, where does the 
pedigree of the Cranbury family join in ? 

Considering that Mr. Chamberlayne has no clue to 
my identity, his assertion that ‘‘my own family and 
name are not mentioned in ‘Burke’ ” is ridiculous ; 
suffice it to say that a further perusal of ‘‘ Burke” and 
other genealogical works will show him that there are 
now living in the United Kingdom numerous repre- 
sentatives of the family from which he apparently claims 
descent.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ANCIENT 
FAMILY OF CHAMBERLAYNE, 
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ANOTHER ANTHOLOGY. 


** A Treasury of Minor British Poetry.” Selected and 
arranged by J. Churton Collins, M.A. London: 


Edward Arnold. 18096. 


FEW: if any, living critics have a knowledge of 
English literature, its byways no less than its 
beaten roads, so accurate and exhaustive as Mr. 
Churton Collins. When we take up an anthology com- 
piled by him, we may be sure that no poem has been 
omitted from ignorance of its existence. 

But, first, a word is necessary on the scheme of Mr. 
Collins’s book ; for, as he himself says, the title is a 
very imperfect description of the contents. The aim 
of it is to be, not a rival, but a sort of supplement 
to anthologies like the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” Mr. Collins 
has been a gleaner in Mr. Palgrave’s field. He avoids 
of set purpose all stock pieces—all the greater names 
even; he chooses poets that are scarcely known, or 
takes unfamiliar poems by familiar poets. 

The result is a most interesting compilation. To 
criticize an anthology is a somewhat idle task, since 
every one has private favourites that he misses if they are 
not included. However, there are a few points we cannot 
help touching on, affecting principles of selection, not 
personal preferences. One is the inclusion of vers de 
société. We cannot help thinking this a mistake. How- 
ever smooth and graduated the transitions from subject 
to subject are made, the difference of atmosphere jars. 
For instance, we have Calverley’s ‘‘ In the Gloaming ” 
followed at scarcely the interval of a page by Clough’s 
deeply felt, sad and noble ‘‘Qua Cursum Ventus.” It 
is too sharp a change. Again, we do not quite see on 
what principle Mr. Collins has made excisions in certain 
poems. To include so well known a poem as Marvell’s 
‘Thoughts in a Garden” at all seems to transgress 
the plan of the book; but, if it is to be given, 
we do not see what is gained by cutting off the 
opening stanzas, for the poem is not unduly long. 
Doubtless in most cases such excision has helped a 
poem to a place; for an editor has often to choose be- 
tween compressing or omitting. Yet we think Mr. 
Collins has once or twice allowed himself too large a 
freedom. 

But to pass from fault-finding-: Mr. Collins’s book 
does a twofold service to lovers of poetry who have not 
the leisure for searching out good things among the 
obscure. It fills gaps in the ‘‘Golden Treasury,” 
and it does justice to writers and to poems that were 
excluded from the scheme of that work by Mr. Palgrave’s 
canons of selection. A number of beautiful things in 
Book I.—Mr. Collins also divides his work into four 
books or periods—confirm our feeling that the Eliza- 
bethan lyrics were by no means adequately represented 
in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” The mood of that age was 
a lyrical mood, and the pre-eminence of England at the 
time in music had, no doubt, its effect on the poets. 
Certainly the dull and wooden rhythms which the 
eighteenth century loved, and which ruined all the 
minor poets by a bad tradition till after Shelley’s time, 
were quite unknown to the Elizabethans. A fresh and 
beautiful rhythm is the chief part of the invention of a 
song; and in that period the men who were poorest 
equipped seemed able to atone by happy rhythm for all 
deficiencies in matter. Never, surely, were songs so 
excellently written in such great abundance. Mr. 
Collins goes back even further than the Elizabethans, 
back to the thirteenth century ; and weare glad, indeed, 
to have these early pieces with their delicious freshness 
brought within the popular ken. Skelton’s ‘‘ Mirry 
Margaret ” one might almost think suggested to 
Tennyson the form of his early portrait-poems of girls ; 
it is so airy, bright and dainty, with just a spice of 
** preciousness”’ in its art. 

Space forbids us to quote any of the rare pieces which 
Mr. Collins has brought together here. Most poetry- 
lovers know the best of them ; but Hagthorpe’s musical 
stanzas ‘‘On Time,” for instance, will be fresh to all 
but a very few. We miss the name of Daniel. Surely 
he is not so famous and familiar that he is omitted on 
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that score? In Book II. one is glad to have Marvell’s 
address ‘‘ To his Coy Mistress,” with all its conceits 
and faults, for the sake of the fine passage 
** But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity.” 

Cowley’s ‘‘ Hymn to Light” and ‘‘ Elegy on William 
Hervey” worthily represent a poet little known to 
anthologies, and fallen far from his once immense repu- 
tation, but one possessed of genuine gifts. Both of 
these pieces are curtailed by Mr. Collins, and doubtless 
with advantage to Cowley; yet we could have borne 
with a few more stanzas of the Elegy, the last stanza 
especially, with its beautiful closing lines :— 

‘* There whilst immortal hymns thou dost rehearse, 
Thou dost with holy pity see 
Our dull and earthly poesy 

Where grief and misery can be joined with verse.” 

Crashaw’s ‘‘ Saint Teresa,” absent, we believe, from 
the ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” is another welcome lyric, of its 
kind unrivalled in our language ; and Waller’s verses 
on ‘‘ Old Age” present that writer in an unfamiliar and 
interesting light. Among lesser names, Bishop King 
and the Platonist Norris of Bemerton are represented 
by striking poems. King’s ‘‘Sleepe on, my Love, in 
thy cold bed” by no means deserves to be forgotten : it 
is true, tender and beautiful. And Norris’s ‘‘ The 
Aspiration” is a fervent and exalted expression of an 
attitude of mind common to certain types of nature ; it 
has that thirst for spiritual freedom characteristic of 
St. Augustine and of Plato, and, among later men, of 
Shelley. 

Book III. is necessarily less interesting. It repre- 
sents, roughly, the eighteenth century, in which good 
lyrics by the famous men are rare, and by the minor 
men still rarer. Mr. Collins has included one or two of 
Blake’s songs, and the splendid conclusion of Smart’s 
‘*Song to David” ; and these shine like jewels among 
the rest. 

Book IV. contains a number of interesting poems by 
authors who reached a high level without ever achiev- 
ing anything of classic excellence, and who are in 
danger of being unduly neglected. James Thomson, 
who wrote good lyrics, with something of Heine in 
them, as Mr, Collins truly says, and who did the best 
translations of Heine that have been done; Hawker of 
Morwenstow; Thomas Ashe; Augusta Webster; 
William Cory, the author of “ lonica”; and George 
Darley, are some of these. Darley has been best 
known hitherto by his wonderful imitation of a seven- 
teenth-century lyric, ‘‘It is not beauty I demand,” 
which is in the earlier editions of the ‘‘ Golden Trea- 
sury.” Mr. Collins might have added to his selection 
one of the glowing songs from that remarkable and 
very rare poem ‘‘Nepenthe,” which is shortly, we 
believe, to be reprinted. It is Darley’s best work, and 
in passages splendid. Landor, entirely ignored by Mr. 
Palgrave, has here a few characteristic lyrics and 
epigrams besides ‘‘ Rose Aylmer”; and Crabbe is 
represented by two short pieces, the longer of which is 
charged with the mournful and deep feeling that per- 
vades all Crabbe’s best work. But could not Mr. 
Collins have found room for the madman’s splendid 
vision in ‘‘Sir Eustace Grey,” or for the ‘‘ Hall of 
Justice”—both poems that are far less known than 
they should be ? 

One extraordinary genius—Emily Bronté—to whom 
Mr. Collins gives a word of signal and just appreci- 
ation in his notes, is represented by two of her half- 
dozen masterpieces. One feels that ‘‘ Remembrance” and 
the ‘‘ Last Lines” are almost out of place here: we have 
been reading poems of merit, and are suddenly thrilled 
by a voice of the rarest fire; and are apt to be put out 
of touch with the pervading atmosphere of the book, 
spoilt for anything less splendid. Both poems are 
magnificent ; each, in its kind, would be hard to rival, 
and is fine among the finest things of English poetry. 
But insomuch as they are comparatively little known, 
Mr. Collins may well claim to include them ; and one 
can never meet with such things too often. 

We have told enough of the book to show that 
it contains afi abundance of most interesting verse ; 
and, as Mr. Collins justly says in his preface, such a 
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collection has one claim to interest that ordinary antho- 
logies have not: it reflects the changing spirit of the 
times far more fully and sensitively than the master- 
pieces of the great men who stood above or apart from 


their age. 
**MARGARET OGILVY.” 


“Margaret Ogilvy.” By her son, J. M. Barrie. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1896. 


eee are many writers who insist upon intimacy, 
and some who attain it ; but few so surely as Mr. 
Barrie. And here he has set out to do one of the most 
difficult things conceivable—to tell us faithfully and in 
his own person of the essentials of his affections. 
Apart from the execution of the work, there are few 
men from whom we could suffer this, well done or ill ; 
but from him it comes as something not only quite in 
keeping but almost as a thing expected. He has the 
gift of modest egoism ; he sees himself with a singular 
clearness and with a singular absence of that dissatis- 
faction that ends in a conflict of pose with self-exposure. 
He entertains no flattering illusions; it is doubtful if 
he has ever entertained any flattering illusions about 
himself ; he will be the last person to overrate himself. 
At the same time he is in no distress. And he is satu- 
rated with a home-spun sentimentality—not innate, 
indeed, but fundamentally interwoven with his being— 
that supplies the final excuse for this curious under- 
taking. This sentimentality, this genuine belief in things 
that other men make a cant of, is at once Mr. Barrie’s 
strength and his limitation. His mother and his sister 
—his sister, perhaps, almost more than his mother— 
suggested and developed this vein in him; they made 
it the dominant note of his life, and with complete 
fitness he writes this book to commemorate these lives 
that have gone to his making. It is a unique book, a 
unique exposition of the art of the affections, of the fine 
art of living in the family. ‘So much of what is 
great in Scotland,” he writes, ‘‘has sprung from the 
closeness’ of the family ties ;” and he tells how sedu- 
lously they were knit. ‘‘ A Scotch family are probably 
better acquainted with each other and more ignorant 
of the life outside their circle than any other family in 
the world.” It is the anatomy of a culture, a culture 
that seems to be passing inevitably away. 

**Where had been formerly but the click of the 
shuttle was soon the roar of ‘ power,’ handlooms were 
pushed into a corner as a room is cleared for a dance ; 
every morning at half-past five the town was wakened 
with a yell, and from a chimney-stack that rose high 
into our caller air the conqueror waved for evermore 
his flag of smoke. Another era had dawned, new 
customs, new fashions sprang into life, all as lusty as if 
they had been born at twenty-one; as quickly as two 
people may exchange seats, the daughter, till now but 
a knitter of stockings, became the breadwinner, he who 
had been the breadwinner sat down to the knitting of 
stockings. .. . With so many of the family, young 
mothers among them, working in the factories, home 
life is not so beautiful as it was.” 

The forces of dissolution’gnaw and gnaw ; the narrow 
group of the family must needs broaden its sympathies, 
change its methods, replace the old neighbourly 
rivalries and depreciations, the sectarian ostracisms, 
by wider alliances or perish. 

Of that old home life the mother was the creator far 
more than the father. He might wreck it by violent 
vices, or cast the transient shadow of an evil temper 
across it ; but she, for good or evil, made the atmosphere 
of sentiment in which the children were to grow ; built 
up that moral fabric that is all the difference between 
the civilized child and the savage. The dominie came 
later, and ‘‘ nothing that happens after we are twelve 
matters very much,” writes Mr. Barrie. She was the 
sole influence through the long daytime while the father 
was away. Servants were a rarity, a wonder, a thing 
to converse about with strangers on the high road. 
““Now when we could have servants for ourselves, I 
shrank from the thought. . . . How my sister toiled 


—to prevent a stranger getting a footing in the 
home!” If the mother was aggressively religious, she 
Sent forth a premature piety upon the world; aggres- 
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sively flighty and shiftless foolishness were the product ; 
and of the households where temper reigned, of the 
households of nagging injustice and cruelty, of the 
households of systematic repression or: aimless dic- 
tation, no book has ever been written. Margaret 
Ogilvy was none of these things; she was something 
more than either pious or competitive, albeit she was 
full of a simple religiousness and keen withal upon 
righteous gains; she had humour, she was rich in 
human affection, rich beyond her nationality it would 
seem. She had already won the love of her daughter 
when Barrie was a little boy—and to clear our minds of 
cant, it is the exception for girls in their teens to love 
their mothers to the pitch of devotion—and it was the 
sister indoctrinated him with the peculiar and very 
beautiful mother cult which is set forth here. The 
sister gave her life for her, her whole life. ‘‘ I’ll never 
leave you, mother.” ‘‘ Fine I know you'll never leave 
me.” And worn with nursing, ‘‘dying on her feet,” 
she died at last three days before the mother she had 
loved so well. But we see little of her in the book; 
we hear her voice like the voice of one speaking in the 
darkness about a lime-lit circle, and of the others in 
the family and of the father there is the slightest 
mention ; the book is a portrait of ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,” 
and of her alone. 

Of the art of the portraiture, beyond our appreciation 
of Mr. Barrie’s incessant tact in robbing a narrative 
essentially egotistical of the egotistical quality, there is 
one other thing to be noted. And that is a serious 
defect—it may be only to my sort of mind—that was 
almost equally apparent in ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy.” 
Perhaps my way of reading and imagining may be more 
= than I suspect; up to quite recently, indeed, 

thought it was the only possible way. All that I 
remember most clearly is remembered as visual images 
—even abstract matters are remembered as symbolical 
diagrams. When I read such a visualizing writer as 
Stevenson I really see quite vividly a succession of 
pictures, some of extraordinary persistence ; the flaring 
candles in the ‘‘ Master of Ballantrae” is the one thing 
I am absolutely sure I shall never forget of all that 
astonishing book. And of the characters of Dickens, 
I recall first an image—not by any means the illus- 
trator’s—then gestures, and then, and then only, appro- 
priate words to those gestures. I see Mr. George 
Moore, too (in ‘‘ Esther Waters”), with the detail of a 
Dutchman. The characters and scenes of some 
writers—‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes” typically—I do not 
visualize, or do so, with a feeling of irresponsibility, 
to please myself. And Mr. Barrie is hard to visualize. 
In this book, as I have said, the figure of the 
sister speaks out of the dark. There is no person in 
this book except the central one that I should have 
recognized if I met him or her. All I know clearly of 
‘* Sentimental Tommy” was that his face was in- 
scrutable—an insufficient datum. And I should not have 
visualized ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy” but for the very in- 
animate portrait that is the frontispiece. It is 
inanimate, because she was very active, ‘‘ nimble.” 
Her true likeness would have conveyed the move- 
ment of her. All through the book my imagination 
went hungry for the familiar gestures of her hands, for 
the shifting of her eyes, for the completion of the ex- 
pressive movement of which a spoken sentence is only 
apart. All the book I have read at least twice, and I 
search my mind in vain for this vitalizing quality in 
my impression. It was left to the imagination, is an 
easy reply ; but I have a passable imagination, and, as 
for material, I have known very well at least four in- 
teresting old ladies. But the movements of none of 
them would serve with any modification I could devise 
for Margaret Ogilvy. I see her best, or at least her 
face, in the beginning of Chapter V., when she has 
borne the screen back into the best room and struck it 
against the gas bracket. The thing wanting is just a 
phrase, a word, ever and again, to give the impres- 
sionistic picture. For the want of it the dialogue lies 
flat and colourless like unskilful correspondence or the 
lines in a play. And for the want of it this book, albeit 
a unique and memorable rendering of a curious senti- 
mental culture, and in places moving and tender, does, 
when considered as literature, fall short of technical 
excellence. H. G. W. 
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A GLOBE-TROTTER IN BURMA. 


‘*Among Pagodas and Fair Ladies.” .By Gwendolen 
Trench Gascoigne. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 
896. 


I 
WE are willing to believe that Mr. Donald Smeaton, 
C.S.1., in his official character as Financial 
Commissioner for Burma, is beyond the reach of 
criticism ; but as a patron of literature and ladies Mr. 
Smeaton must submit to be judged even as other men 
are judged who are not Financial Commissioners in 
Burma or elsewhere. To be quite frank, we are in 
some doubt whether Mr. Smeaton is not more sinned 
against than sinning ; but that is a matter which rather 
concerns Mr. Smeaton than the public, since its decision 
one way or the other does not, and cannot, alter the 
main fact that here is a book which ought never to 
have been written, and which never would have been 
written had it not been for Mr. Donald Smeaton. 
There is no loophole of escape for the Financial Com- 
missioner, as this plain narrative of simple facts will 
prove. Mrs. Gascoigne and her husband left England— 
we quote the lady’s own words—‘‘ with no more idea 
of going to Burma than we had of going to the moon.” 
Let us continue the quotation: ‘‘ We merely intended 
to make the usual respectable, stereotype Indian tour, 
when fortune (that fickle muse) decreed that among the 
many pleasant passengers on board that most excellent 
ship the ‘ Oriental’ we should have the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of Mr. Donald Smeaton, 
Financial Commissioner for Burma.” Now so far it is 
clear that none of us has any cause of complaint 
against either fortune (‘‘that fickle muse”) or Mr. 
Donald Smeaton, for it is surely no crime to be on 
board the ‘‘ Oriental,” or to make the acquaintance of 
pleasant fellow-passengers. We may even go so far as 
to admit that it is not an indictable offence to recom- 
mend one or more of your fellow-passengers to give up 
a part of a projected tour in Northern India, and 
to visit Burma instead; always, of course, on the 
assumption that you are not aware of any intention on 
the part of the said fellow-passengers to write ‘‘an 
account of a tour through Burma” as soon as they get 
back to London and Paternoster Row. It is here that 
evidence of Mr. Smeaton’s guilt as an accomplice 
before the fact is wanting; but alas! there can be no 
doubt as to his complicity after the fact. Not only has 
he accepted the dedication of Mrs. Gascoigne’s book, 
but he has sent it forth into the world with what we 
have been taught to cail a ‘‘ foreword,” dated from 
**Government House, Rangoon,” in which, not content 
with informing the intending reader that he—the 
Financial Commissioner for Burma—has ‘‘ enjoyed the 
little book,” he must needs add the assurance that “‘ so 
will all those who, read it.” 

That there are the elements of enjoyment in Mrs. 
Gascoigne’s book cannot seriously be denied. What 
could be, for example, more delightful than the frank 
confession contained in the following sentence culled 
from Mrs. Gascoigne’s first page ?—‘‘ Until lately, Burma 
has been left in comparative peace, and has been spared 
that most terrible of all scourges, the globe-trotter.” 
Alas ! that those tragic words ‘‘ until lately ” should be 
so apposite! Not that, if this were the proper time or 
place, we should be inclined to accept this sweeping con- 
demnation of the ‘‘ globe-trotter” without breaking a 
lance in his favour, so long as, honest man, he bores 
nobody but those whom fortune (‘‘ that fickle muse’”’) 
has set athwart his path. It is for that particular variety 
of the species which not only trots but scribbles that the 
vials of our wrath are reserved, and for those who aid 
and abet them in their evil deeds. It is possible, no 
doubt, to take Mrs. Gascoigne too seriously ; but is it 
not, in fact, high time that an energetic protest should 
be entered against this multiplication of books of travel 
which add not one jot or tittle to our knowledge of the 
country they purport to describe, and have no claim 
on public attention as literature? What are Mrs. 
Gascoigne’s qualifications for writing a book about 
Burma? She was in the country for a few months ; 
she visited most, if not all, of the show places, and 
journeyed as far up the Irrawaddy as Tsembo. Of the 
language she is manifestly ignorant, though that does 
not prevent her devoting a chapter to ‘‘ Burmese 
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Language and Literature.” Her facts are 
secondhand, and it is understating the case to say that 
many of the pages in ‘‘ Among Pagodas and Fair 
Ladies” are copied with scarcely any attempt at 
concealment from previous writers on Burma. If any 
one cares to test the accuracy of this statement, let 
him take the description of tattooing in the fourteenth 
chapter of Mrs. Gascoigne’s book, andcompare it with the 
description contained in the fifth chapter of Mr. Scott’s 
delightful book on ‘‘The Burman, his Life and 
Notions,” a second edition of which has recently been 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. It is one of the mys- 
teries of life why this estimable and intelligent lady, who 
has taken the trouble to paraphrase so much of what 
Shway Yoe has written, should imagine that any human 
being would prefer to read at secondhand in slipshod 
English what he can get at firsthand in excellent 
English in the pages of ‘‘ The Burman.” And lest it 
should be thought that Mrs. Gascoigne’s English has 
been maligned, let us respectfully invite the attention of 
the courteous but candid reader to the following sen- 
tences from the chapter on ‘‘ Burmese Language and 
Literature ” :— 

‘“‘The Burmans also possess many ways of saying 
‘yes.’ They can agree with you in a homely common- 
place manner, or they can make their acquiescence in 
true lordly fashion all by the slight change of idiom, 
Whether they do the same thing when ‘No’ is in 
the question I am not so sure, but probably they are 
far too polite a people even to say that disagreeable 
word uncourteously, as manners is one of their strong 
points, and verily one of the most useful and charming 
of gifts, for there is no truer saying than ‘ Manners 
maketh man,’ though, alas! we of the West in this 
bustling nineteenth century are fast entirely forgetting, 
or laying aside as quite too old-world, the courtly ways 
of yore, and one greatly fears that when another fifty 
years have sped on their way politeness (anyhow in 
England) will have made his bow and likewise have 
quite departed.” 

Some unreflecting man has said that courage is not 
one of the most conspicuous of the female virtues. He 
can have known little or nothing of the lady globe- 
trotter. To write as Mrs. Gascoigne writes, and to ask 
a long-suffering public to read what you have written, 
imports a courage greater than any mere male person 
can ever hope to possess. ‘‘ Printed for private circula- 
tion,” no one could, and assuredly no one would, have 
objected to the narrative of what was doubtless a very 
pleasant holiday ; but, if Mrs. Gascoigne invites the 
attention of the larger public to her wares, she cannot 
complain if she is judged by another standard than 
that which would have been appropriate for the family 
circle. But there are extenuating circumstances in 
every case, and in Mrs. Gascoigne’s these lie on the 
surface. The book is pleasant to the eye, and the 
illustrations are numerous and really illustrative of 
Burmese life and scenery. And for this let us be 
thankful. 


A LAMENT FOR COBDENISM. 


3 
“Richard Cobden and the Jubilee of Free Trade.’ 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


‘Tes is probably the most comfortless and de- 

spondent book ever issued by a political associa- 
tion. It is partly a record of the proceedings of the 
fiftieth anniversary banquet of the Cobden Club, and 
although the newspaper reports of that celebration did 
not convey the impression of a lively occasion, the 
feeling they left on the mind of the reader was as 
nothing compared with the unrelieved gloom of this 
volume, with its cover adorned with green corn-ears on 
a black background—apt emblem of the party of imma- 
ture theories and blighted hopes. Mr. Gowing, in his 
introduction, puts forward as the principal utility of the 
Cobden Club that it ‘‘carries on perpetually a voluminous 
correspondence with Free-traders and students of the 
fiscal problems of the time in every part of the world ” ; 
but if the correspondence is not of a livelier or more 
hopeful character than the essays and addresses collected 
here, the archives of the Club cannot afford pleasant 
reading. ‘‘ A Jubilee implies jubilation ; and, it may be 
asked, what have we to rejoice over?” says Mr. Henry 
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Dunkley in the first essay, and after a careful study of 
the book we can only answer, ‘‘ Very little, indeed.” 

Mr. Gladstone, we are reminded in the preface, took 
the chair at the first of the Club’s dinners, in 1866, and 
in his speech *‘ there was not one word to indicate to 
future students of the record that any controversy 
existed at that time in this country on the question of 
Free-trade.” We do not know whether this is intended 
as a compliment to Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanlike fore- 
sight ; but, curiously enough, it is linked with an ex- 
tract from Mr. Gladstone’s own speech on _ the 
occasion, in which an equally dubious remark is made 
about Mr. Cobden: ‘‘He taught us to perceive 
the true moral meaning of trade between nation and 
nation. He showed that trade was not only a law of 
wealth and prosperity, but a law of friendship, a law of 
kindness, among all nations”; and elsewhere in the 
volume Free-trade is spoken of as a ‘‘ new bond of 
peace between the nations.” This reads oddly when 
we remember that the thirty years of high tariffs, ending 
with the Repeal of the Corn Laws, were years of 
almost absolute peace ; whereas at the time Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke Europe was in the midst of an era of 
devastating wars of which the end is not yet. The 
aay tiem that all nations would drop their tariffs and 
ive in peace and friendship ever after is evidently one of 
the many blighted hopes on which Cobdenism was based. 
- The truth is that, even had there been a sounder 
economic foundation for the new philosophy of cheap- 
ness, an early reaction from it was inevitable. The 
bulk of the nation, outside the towns at least, was 
conquered but not convinced by the collapse of 1846. 
Peel’s volte-face \eft the Protectionists a disorganized 
rabble who, as Disraeli said, were ‘‘converted in 
battalions and baptized in platoons.” High Protection 
of food stuffs was, of course, doomed in any case in a 
country whose manufactures and commerce were ex- 
panding so much more rapidly than her agriculture, and 
the disastrous season of 1846 both in England and in 
Ireland rendered large importations immediately in- 
evitable. But the agricultural interest was not so 
utterly annihilated that it could not have at least dis- 
cussed terms with its conquerors had it not been for 
the break-up of the Parliamentary party. And in 
time the nation was bound to discover that ‘‘ cheap 
bread” and the “ big loaf,” and all the rest of it, con- 
stituted a questionable recompense for land going out 
of cultivation and labourers thrown idle. 

And so the jubilee of Free-trade, instead of disclosing 
all the nations bowing down to the dogmas which won 
such an easy victory fifty years ago, finds them still 
building up the wall of hostile tariffs, still adding 
battalion to battalion and ship to ship, as if cheapness 
and peace were. not, after all, the greatest good 
longed for by the greatest number. This is why 
the great anniversary passed in lamentation and 
not in jubilation. It is true that the celebrants 
try to make the best of things. M. Leroy Beaulieu, 
although he does not see from what quarter 
light is to come, thinks it would be premature to 
ee. ' Mr. Leonard Courtney admits that things 

re in a bad way in many respects, but boldly asserts 
that they would have been worse but for Free-trade—a 
safe statement which admits neither of proof nor of 
disproof. Mr. Henry Dunkley declines to prophesy 
either that we are within a measurable distance of 
universal Free-trade or that it will ‘‘ ever come at 
all”; but never mind, he cries, look at all the fine 
things it has already done for us : we have good wages, 
schools, education, drains, public parks, gardens, and 
museums. Has Mr. Dunkley ever heard of other coun- 
tries—such as France, America, and Australia—that 
have all these things perhaps in greater abundance 
than we have, yet have all along adhered to Pro- 
tection? Does he know that the conclusive vote- 
winning argument of the American Protectionists 
to the working-man across the Atlantic is, that Free- 
trade would reduce his wages to the English level? But 
his greatest point we have kept to the last. But for 
Free-trade, he says, there would have been no Crystal 
Palace! Well, that is something. Free-trade is 
admittedly dying: when it is dead its epitaph might 
‘be: “It nearly brought England to ruin; but it built 
the Crystal Palace.”: 
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THE PEASANT REVOLT OF 1381. 


‘The Rising in East Anglia in 1381.” By Edgar 
Powell, B.A. Cambridge University Press. 1896. 


"TBouGH not a large book, this is a most interesting 
and valuable one. Considering the great impor- 
tance of the rising generally known as ‘‘ Wat Tyler's 
Rebellion,” we may be surprised that our historians 
have done so little of late years to throw more light 
upon it. There has been a good deal of generalization 
upon insufficient evidence, but not enough serious 
inquiry into the details which lie hidden in Manor Rolls, 
Ancient Indictments, and other contemporary minor 
sources. There are even unpublished chronicles dealing 
with the rising, such as Prior Gosford’s account of the 
doings at Bury St. Edmunds and Mildenhall, upon 
which Mr. Powell has drawn so largely. It is by 
careful use of such materials that we are helped towards 
the drawing of profitable conclusions as to the many 
vexed questions involved in the rising. Of these the 
chief are the exact part played by the outcry against 
the Statute of Labourers and manorial grievances in 
general, the amount of organization which had pre- 
ceded the rising, and the precise objects of its leaders. 
On all these points Mr. Powell has important ad- 
ditions to contribute to our stock of knowledge. His 
collections were, as he explains, begun while he was 
engaged in mere genealogical inquiries into Suffolk 
family history at the Record Office. Finding many 
new and important facts during his research, he was 
induced to proceed further in his reading, though it was 
confined to the Eastern Counties. It is with Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire alone that he has dealt. 
The historical purist might perhaps remark that the 


last-named county was never included in East Anglia, 


so that the title of the book is a little misleading, its 
scope being somewhat larger than might have been 
inferred from the casual inspection of its name. 

The Eastern counties were not the first centres 
of the rising: they caught the infection from their 
southern neighbours and only flamed up for a short 
fifteen days, 12-27 June. But in that narrow space of 
time there were strange and bloody doings all over the . 
three shires. The insurrection started under the leader- 
ship of a priest—one John Wrawe, of Sudbury, not a 
beneficed clerk, but one of the penniless ‘‘ chaplains” 
who were so often to the front in days of discontent. 
We learn from Walsingham’s chronicle that he had 
visited London just before the outbreak, and had there 
been in communication with many discontented per- 
sons — perhaps with Tyler himself. On 12 June he 
gathered a band of country folks at Liston, near Long 
Melford, and at their head plundered the house of 
Richard Lyons. This Lyons was one of the greedy 
financiers who had exploited the old age of Edward III., 
and had been a noted ally of Alice Perrers. Two days 
after the Suffolk men plundered his house, he was 
himself murdered in London by Tryler’s followers. 
Such a coincidence is one of the strongest proofs of 
deliberate and concerted action on the part of the rebels 
in distant parts of the country. 

It is quite clear that the sudden rising all over East 
Anglia which followed Wrawe’s action must have been 
the result of some amount of preparation. But as to 
the identity of the agents who had been at work, and 
their exact objects, we have just enough information to 
make it certain that there is still much more to be learnt. 
The agitators were with few exceptions local men ; 
sometimes chaplains or poor clerks, sometimes laymen 
with a grievance against some wealthy or powerful 
neighbour, sometimes mere pot-orators and local bullies. 
But there is a sprinkling of men from outside like John 
Shirley of Nottingham, ‘‘ vagabundus per diversos comi- 
tatus toto tempore perturbationis, ,gerens mendacia et 
frivola incommoda, per quod. pax domini infringi potuit 
et populus inquietari,” and one or two others who came 
down from London a few days before the outbreak. 
Thomas Wroo, in Cambridgeshire, was going secretly 
from village to village seven days before the first riots, 
threatening with fire and sword all who should not take 
arms, and assuring them that it was the wish of the 
young King that they should do so. George Donnesby, a 
Lincolnshire mar, was discharging the same functions in © 
Suffolk, ‘‘ saying that he was the messenger of the ‘Magna 
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Societas’ detailed for the special duty of rousing St. 
Edmunds and its neighbourhood.” This mention of the 
*‘ great brotherhood ” is suggestive, but provokingly short. 
Was there in reality any such secret society, workin 
by accredited agents, and did it arrange for a simul- 
taneous outbreak over England? Or did local fire- 
brands invent it, and use the name of a non-existent 
body to overawe the imagination of their neighbours ? 
In favour of the former hypothesis is the fact that the 
vagabond agitators were found almost everywhere, and 
that secret guilds and associations among the labouring 
classes had undoubtedly been formed some years back 
with the object of resisting the enforcement of the 
Statute of Labourers. To a certain extent, too, we find 
traces of a definite organization among the rebels, the 
word of their head-centre, John Wrawe, being more or 
less obeyed in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, as well as 
in his own Suffolk district. On the other hand, there is no 
trace anywhere of proper local organization ; the districts 
failed to combine, and each shire—or rather each group 
of two or three hundreds—concerned itself solely with its 
our grievances, and gave little help to its neighbours. 
The men from outside, who helped to set the country- 
side in an uproar, do not seem to have brought with 
them either a clear political programme or even a fixed 
plan of operations. They appear to have been mere 
stormy petrels of anarchy, not leaders in a definite 
cause. Everywhere the conduct of the rising fell into 
the hands of local men whose minds were wholly 
engrossed with local grievances. The only general 
agreement in the action of all the rebels was in their 
attack on the representatives of the Government. Among 
the persons marked out for slaughter or plunder by 
them appear a notable proportion of the judges, justices 
of the peace, sheriffs, or ex-members of Parliament, and 
local magnates or merchants who had taken part in the 
collecting of the hated Poll-tax or other financial 
business. The most noted victims of the rising were a 
judge, John de Cavendish, two justices of the peace, 
Edmund de Walsingham and Reginald de Eccles, Sir 
Robert Salle, who commanded in Norwich Castle, and 
John Cambridge, the Prior of Bury. A glance at the 
names of those who suffered by the plunder or burning 
of their manors, or who were hunted by the rebels but 
escaped from their hands, is most instructive. It would 
include well-nigh every representative of the central 
administration in the three counties. The property of 
John of Gaunt, on whom the responsibility for the 
financial distress of the kingdom was commonly cast, 
seems to have been sought out and destroyed with 
especial care and thoroughness. Among the minor 
victims of the rebellion, the greatest sufferers were the 
tax-collectors and the Flemings. In Norwich and 
Lynn a very considerable number of the unfortunate 
foreigners seem to have been slain. Others escaped to 
sea, along with Gurney, Lakenheath, and several more 
justices of the peace. But the fugitives, though they 
t off with their lives, were not very fortunate, as many 
of them fell into the hands of a French privateer 
squadron which was then infesting the North Sea. 
They had to pay heavy ransoms, though their pro- 
perty had been for the most part destroyed in the riots. 
The main characteristic of the rising was undoubtedly 
the anarchic righting of local grievances of all sorts. It 
is curious to find that not only servile tenants who 
wanted to rid themselves from manorial services, and 
townsmen who had quarrelled with the abbeys, but men 
of rank and wealth (whose whole interest should have 
been to keep down disorder) plunged wildly into the 
turmoil. We are astonished to find knights and 
squires heading bands of ‘‘discaligati ribaldi” to 
plunder farms and manors, till we_investigate the 
details of their action. Sir Roger Bacon, Sir Thomas 
Cornerd, James Beddingfield, and the other half-dozen 
local magnates who were implicated in the troubles, 
seem to have been taking the opportunity to square old 
accounts with their neighbours. Bacon, after the sack 
of Norwich, ‘‘ carried off William Clare to Sondes 
Castle and forcibly obtained from him an acquittance 
of the Manor of Antingham, which the said Roger 
thereupon entered and held for three days.” Cornerd 


- levied blackmail on his enemy John Rokwood, and so 


with the rest. They were merely settling old grudges. 
In Cambridge the rising took the form of a violent 
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“‘Town and Gown” riot. The lower classes, reinforced 
by peasants from without, chased away the resident 
masters, hunted William Wigmore, the Bedel of the 
University, with intent to hang him, sacked Great St. 
Mary’s, and plundered the University strong boxes of 
their plate and books. All the muniments in the 
Common Chest were publicly burnt by the mob in the 
Market Place; a certain Margaret Starre cast them 
one by one into the flames, crying, ‘‘ Away with the 
learning of clerks, away with it!” No doubt this 
wanton destruction of early parchments accounts for 
the fact that the beginnings of the University are so 
much more obscure at Cambridge than at Oxford. 

At Bury, where there was much more bloodshed than 
at Cambridge, the rising appears in the shape of a 
violent interference of the mob in a contested election 
to the Abbacy. The rioters supported Edmund Brown- 
field—though he was a provisor—against John Cam- 
bridge, the candidate who had the majority of the votes 
of the monks. Brounfield was a local man, and had no 
doubt promised good times to his fellow-townsmen, 
who had long suffered from the heavy hand of the 
Abbey. The Bury folks installed him by force, and 
murdered Cambridge and several others of the opposing 
party. When order was restored they naturally paid 
heavily for their violent mode of settling the election. 

We cannot follow Mr. Powell into all the many 
interesting byways which he opens up to us; but all 
his book is well worth reading, and we trust that 
his example may ere long be followed by other local 
antiquaries. There must be many other districts from 
which information can be collected, for the fortunes of 
Kent, London, St. Albans, and East Anglia have 
alone been adequately dealt with up to the present. 


LORD BLACHFORD’S LETTERS. 


‘*Letters of Frederic Lord Blachford.” Edited by 
George Eden Marindin. London: John Murray. 
1896. 

‘THe future Lord Blachford, when a boy at Eton, 
leapt, he relates, from Windsor Bridge in company 

with Arthur Hallam. ‘‘ What induced him to propose 

it I do not know. . . . I remember a quick sensation as I 

was making my way through the air to the black water 

below—‘ Shall I go back? No, I can’t.’ It was a 

simple proceeding if you only kept yourself perpendicu- 

lar.” A fanciful reader of these letters may perhaps 
recall this boyish escapade of Frederic Rogers when he 
watches him later on, a Fellow of Oriel, whirled help- 
lessly in the cross-currents of the Oxford movement— 
that znnabilis unda to weak swimmers. The stream of 

Puseyism went over his soul. We find him writing 

to Newman: ‘‘I have been setting to work to read 

Isaiah, which I mention in order to acknowledge the 

benefit conferred on all such readers by your view of 

Prophecy as a record of God's (partly frustrated) inten- 

tions. I cannot say what a meaning your notions give 

to what, otherwise, would have been, /0 me, only poetry.” 

To this seeker after up-to-date argument in Isaiah na 

less than to his fellow-milkers of the bull, it was not 

enough, when they travelled, to learn life and languages, 
and, in a general way, ‘‘to behold this world so wide.” 

Rogers opined that ‘‘ Oriel fellows ought not to be 

amusing themselves about Italy.” His notion at that 

time of useful work was as follows: ‘‘ Hope and I 

take some credit to ourselves for having spent some 

days in the Ambrosian Library, collating for Pusey 
an MS. of a treatise of Tertullian. I rejoice to have 
done one useful thing here.” This buzz of Church 
controversy, this chimera bombinans in vacuo, is in- 
evitably audible in the letters of a Fellow of Oriel in 
1840, but they contain, it should be said, a good 
deal that is more instructive and inspiriting. On his 
migration to London and public life the Church qu 
tion ceases to loom so largely, but his mind never 
became to any great extent secularized. Here, for 
instance, is what he says of ‘‘ The Bertrams”: ‘‘ The 
oe about Jerusalem is really too offensive to be read. 
e means to satirize the coarse way in. which people 
take their pleasure about holy places, and so he himself, 
in the very act of doing so, makes literary capital out 
of it. It is just as if a fellow were to. draw a smart 


lively description of some disgusting outrage which had 
been offered to his wife or sister, and print it in the 
néwspaper by way of shaming the offender.” Trollope 
himself had a mean opinion of ‘‘ The Bertrams,” but 
he would surely have opened his eyes at this. 

The most enjoyable things in memoirs of this kind 
are the thumb-nail sketches of well-known characters, 
and in these Lord Blachford was often happy and acute. 
He says of Hurrell Froude, ‘‘ Mischief seems to have 
been his snare as a boy, and a controlled delight in 
what was on the edge of mischief gave a kind of verve 
to his character as a man.” Of Disraeli in 1866: 
“* Dizzy was either much out of humour or assumed the 
mysterious ; silent and sullen-looking as far as I saw. 
He is certainly a most remarkable looking fellow—eyes, 
mouth, chin, hair, everything; but he is far more 
massive and powerful-looking than I imagined. The 
caricatures give me a notion of something rather insig- 
nificant. There is nothing at all of that—nothing puny 
or merely acute.” Of Gladstone on his retirement in 
1875: ‘‘1I suppose for the present he is full of something 
or other. But will he not soon become déswuvré and 
take to prowling round the political pen from which he 
has excluded himself, and snuffing for an entrance ? 
And when he begins to snuff, it will not be long before 
he makes a rush—an ugly one—at the door.” As suc- 
cessive biographies appear, it is curious to note how 
many of his contemporaries had ‘‘ found out” Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Some of the best letters in the book are those in which 
the author describes his visit to Paris on a diplomatic 
mission respecting the importation of coolies into 
French colonies. He was interviewed by Prince 
Napoleon (‘‘ Plon-Plon”’) and his secretary Benedetti. 
The Prince was ‘‘loud and declamatory,” Benedetti 
courteous and insinuating.” ‘‘ When you have a 
man,” complains Rogers, ‘‘ that talks rather loud and 
long in English you have a great advantage, because, 
while he is battering you, you can give him a half-atten- 
tion, and compose your own answer and study your posi- 
tion. . . . It was like having a battle with two dogs, 
one great open-mouthed barking fellow, who was making 
all sorts of noise and demonstrations in front, while an 
extremely quiet bull-terrier was very composedly walk- 
ing round you and about your legs, with evidently the 
deepest interest in your calves, but, withal, the greatest 
propriety of demeanour.” There are other amusing 
passages of diplomacy, but of quite unquotable length 
—in fact, as even these short extracts show, the style 
of the letters is diffuse. 

This volume, which is edited in a scholarly way, will, 
no doubt, introduce Lord Blachford to many who had 
only vaguely heard of him as a former Colonial Under- 
Secretary. He was not one of those greatest men 
of whom the world was said to know nothing; but of 
the world he himself knew not a little, and he did, in 
his day, a great deal of its work. 


VENETIAN MISSALS. 


**Les Missels imprimés 4 Venise de 1481 4 1600: leur 
description, illustration, bibliographie.” Par le 
Duc de Rivoli. Paris: F. Rothschild. 1896. 


A MORE sumptuous or elaborate piece of bibliography 

than this stately quarto upon the missals printed 
at Venice during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
would be difficult to devise. It appears from the sub- 
title of the book, ‘‘ Etudes sur l’Art de la Gravure sur 
bois 4 Venise,” that it is the first of a series of studies 
in which it is proposed to deal exhaustively with the 
wood-engravings in Venetian liturgical works; a sub- 
ject which the same writer has already handled in a more 

eneral way in his ‘‘ Bibliographie des livres 4 figures 

énitiens, de la fin du XV° sié¢cle et du commencement 
du XVI°*,” which was published at Paris in 1892. Un- 
like, then, Mr. .W. H. Weale’s ‘‘ Catalogus Missalium 
ritus Latini ab anno M.CCCC.LXXV. impressorum,” 
the one book by which the study of Venetian missals has 
in some degree been anticipated, the Duc de Rivoli’s 
work is chiefly concerned with the art and illustration 
exhibited in the woodcuts of these service-books ; and 
to this end these cuts are not only classified according 
to. their subjects, and described and explained, but 
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the finest of them, to the number of some 350, have been 
reproduced in facsimile. Of the 279 missals which were 
printed at Venice before the year 1600, and which are 
described in the present work, some 53 were printed 
in the fifteenth century, and nearly another hundred 
before 1525. ‘‘ Avant 1500,” says the Duc de Rivoli, 
‘* les Missels ne comportent généralement qu’une seule 
gravure, la Crucifixion, placée en regard du canon de 
la messe, A peu prés vers le milieu du volume.” This 
cut in the greater number of instances was exceedingly 
rude and Gothic in character; that, for example, in the 
Roman missal printed by ‘‘ Bartholomzusde Alexandria,” 
in 1482, the third in the Duc de Rivoli’s list, is almost 
German in its roughness ; some cuts, on the other hand, 
recall the influence of Mantegna over Venetian art. 
But none of these early cuts, it must be confessed, are, 
as works of art, comparable to the best work which was 
being done at Florence and elsewhere in Italy during 
the same period. After 1500, the cuts become more 
numerous in number, and they are designed in a less 
simple manner. Of the eighty-nine missals that were 
published between that time and 1525, some thirty-nine 
bear the name of Lucantonio Giunta, either as publisher 
or printer. The cuts of these missals are always 
interesting and decorative; occasionally, as in the 
Roman missal bearing the date April 1, 1530, they are 
of more than ordinary excellence, though in this case 
by the hand of some German artist. Those, however, 
in the little volume published by Giunta in 1501 are not 
only thoroughly Italianate in character, but admirable 
also in design and execution. On the other hand the 
great mass of the wood-cuts in the missals issued by this 
and other Venetian publishers at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century are somewhat perfunctory in design 
and coarse in execution. They have been too obviously 
produced for the market. The occurrence of so fine a 
piece of art as the little Roman missal, published by 
Bernardo Stagnino, in 1506, of which there is an 
admirable copy in the British Museum, appears the 
more remarkable among so many mediocre produc- 
tions. The cuts in this volume, especially those bear- 
ing the signature 1@, which are by some Venetian 
artist who came very closely under the influence of 
Andrea Mantegna, are of great beauty; indeed, they 
lend to this volume a significance and value which dis- 
tinguish it from the mass of such books, mere articles 
of commerce largely intended, as the various local 
rites which they contain show, for the French or 
German trade. Of the other signed cuts which occur 
in these missals, we may mention those which bear the 
initials of Zuan Andrea, the engraver who cut some 
designs of Jacopo de’ Barbari, the master of Diirer ; 
and those bearing the name VGO, which has been 
thought to stand for Ugo da Carpi, the engraver of 
the celebrated cuts in chiaroscuro, after Raphael, 
Parmegiano, and others. The cuts in the later missals 
of the sixteenth century do not call for any special 
notice. Altogether this volume is, from an artistic 
point of view, disappointing ; not in itself, be it added— 
for it could not be more carefully and elaborately 
done—but in its subject. As one closes its pages, it is 
impossible not to regret that so much labour and ex- 
pense should have been expended upon the description 


-of books which, for the most part, are of little artistic 


importance. Had the Duc de Rivoli pursued the design 
which he began in his previous volume, and given us a 
series of bibliographies dealing with the illustrated 
books which issued from the various local Italian 
presses before 1525, we cannot help thinking that the 
world at large would have been more indebted to him. 


HAMPTON COURT. 


“ Hampton. Court.” By W. H. Hutton. London: 


Nimmo. 1897. 


HE chief attraction of another new book about 

‘Hampton Court must be Mr. Herbert Railton’s forty- 
three sketches. It may well be doubted whether, after 
Mr. Law’s three portly volumes, anything worth saying: 
remains, except by way of criticism. Of pretty books 
about the Palace the number is very great. Every 
one finds there what interests him most. Architecture 
—especially the late Gothic of the sixteenth century— 
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and, for some modern students, the perfection of Wreu’s 
domestic work may be studied almgst inexhaustibly. 
Painting of all kinds—much of it what dealers call 
‘* speculative "—abounds in the galleries. Tapestry 
and cartoons for tapestry may be admired there; while 
in the pleasure-grounds and gardens we see ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” at her best. Of the smaller books on the sub- 
ject, we have ‘“‘A Summer’s Day at Hampton Court,” 
by Edward Jesse, illustrated by Williams, one of Bewick’s 
best pupils. A daintier little work it is not possible 
to imagine; but some of us prefer to have the latest 
information, and, if so, it is impossible to find any- 
thing better than what Mr. Law has given us, both in 
-his large book and also in his guide and in his list of the 
pictures. In short, Hampton Court has been thoroughly 
well done, whether we regard it from the archzological 
or the artistic side. Mr. Hutton does not tell us much, 
and novelty can be claimed for nothing of what he 
does tell us. He confesses that when he would have 
studied the records of the Palace he found Mr. Law had 
been before him. ‘‘There is not a source of information 
‘which he has not studied, there is no memory which he 
‘has not appreciated and preserved.” Were it not, 
therefore, that Mr. Hutton has secured the beautiful 
sketches of Mr. Railton, it would be difficult to discover 
“his reason to be.” 

These sketches may be picked out for their interest 
or for their beauty, The view of the Haunted Gallery 
‘will be new to most readers. This is where Katharine 
Howard walks on certain nights in the year, and Mr. 
Railton makes it look most ghostly. Mr. Law’s view 
was quite uninteresting and commonplace, although the 
annual apparition is as well authenticated as anything 
‘of the kind. A very pretty drawing is the ‘‘ Chapel 
Court,” an area not usually visible to visitors. An 
-“ Oriel Window” is extremely picturesque. In the 
foreground is a corner of Wren’s work, wreathed in 
creeping plants, the effect of the beautiful fragment of 
Gothic art being enhanced, not eclipsed. Mr. Hutton’s 
remarks on the pictures are interesting, but too few. 
He goes at some length into an account of the cartoons 
of Mantegna, now, since the Raphaels went to South 
Kensington, the works of greatest note at Hampton 
Court. In spite of mending and restoring, there is still 
much to be seen in them. Even as far back as Crom- 
well’s time they were valued at £1,000. We must agree 
with Mr. Hutton’s verdict :—‘‘ We see them now under 
every conceivable disadvantage. They are arranged, it is 
true, in order, and on one wall, so that the scheme may 


. be followed, and none of the effect which that stately 


march is intended to give is lost. But, in summer at 
Jeast, the sunshine, or the reflection, on the glass, 
makes it difficult to observe them clearly or continu- 
ously.” Mr. Hutton makes out a curious comparison 
‘between the fifth of these cartoons and the well-known 
painting by Rubens in the National Gallery, which is 
an avowed imitation. ‘‘To the Fleming the glory of 
triumph means luxury and joy ; to the staid master of 
the Paduan school it is stern simplicity even in its 

eatest success.” Mr. Hutton is naturally attracted by 

renzo Lotto, of whom Mr. Berenson has recently 
written an elaborate study with special reference to the 
examples here. On the whole, read as a commentary 
upon Mr. Law, and also as a vehicle for Mr. Railton’s 
drawings, we can heartily recommend Mr. Hutton’s 
book; for, though his subject is hackneyed, his way of 
treating it is bright and pleasant, and his volume is 
handy and the print large and legible. 


SPORT IN INDIA 


**Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of India.” By Colonel 

Pollok, Madras Staff Corps. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1896. 

**In and Beyond the Himalayas.” By S. J. Stone. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1896. 


"“OLONEL POLLOK and Mr. Stone are enthu- 
siastic veterans in the field of sport ; and their two 
handsome volumes descriptive of their adventures in 
pursuit of game, the former in India and Burmah, the 
fatter in Kashmir and Tibet, are of great interest. 
‘Thackeray, as Colonel Pollok reminds us, once de- 
scribed the jungle as “the battle-field of play hours,” 


and the reader of these volumes who has never been 
so fortunate as to enjoy sport in India will have no 
difficulty in understanding that to the eye, the heart 
and the muscle of the soldier, shikar is at least as 
important as are the cricket and football fields of Eton 
to ;the school-boy. Colonel Pollok, dealing as he does 
with British India and British Indian society, has a 
larger fund of anecdote to draw upon than Mr. Stone, 
whose adventures in and beyond the Himalayas were 
gone through alone, save for the presence of his faithful 
Yakub and the shikaris. The Colonel does not leave an 
altogether pleasant impression on the reader’s mind of 
the ‘‘ officers and gentlemen ” who represent the British 
race in the East, and he constantly deems it necessary 
to shield the identity of those concerning whom he has 
nasty things to say under an initial. Officers find it 
necessary sometimes to take strong measures with their 
native boys, and within limits castigation is not unduly 
resented. But occasionally the officer catches a Tartar. 
One of Colonel Pollok’s stories would be delightful but 
for the contemptible dénouement, A native who had 
been struck summoned his officer, H., before a magis- 
trate. Such temerity was intolerable, and one morni 
when the servant brought him his early cup of tea, He 
jumped out of bed, fastened the door, and said: ‘‘ You 
infernal blackguard; I'll teach you to haul me up 
before the magistrate ; there are no witnesses, and I'll 
give you a d——d good thrashing.” The man assumed 
a terrified attitude and blubbered out, “‘ Master sure 
no witnesses got?” ‘Quite sure,” was the reply. 
‘* Then I give master one big hiding” ; and, says Colonel 
Pollok, to H.’s astonishment, his servant walked into 
him in fine style. The officer, getting the worst of it, 
kicked the man in a very tender part, and the poor 
wretch went howling away: ‘‘ Master not fight fair ; 
done kick me here.” It is gratifying to know that H. 
was nearly pommelled out of recognition. 

Colonel Pollok and Mr. Stone are perhaps not quite 
agreed as to what the latter calls ‘‘the summit of the 
big game hunter’s ambition.” In Mr. Stone’s opinion 
the hunter has ‘‘ not accomplished his manifest destiny” 
until “‘he has shot his tiger in the hot and steaming 
forests of the plains, and his Ovzs ammon at 15,000 feet 
above sea level.” On these terms neither writer 
can claim to have ‘‘ accomplished his manifest destiny.” 
Mr. Stone has realized one-half of his in Tibet, and has 
not only shot his Ovzs ammon, but madea record in wild 
dak, bringing down three bulls in six days. Colonel 
Pollok has realized his half by bagging more than 
One man-eater. Both have had plenty of other sport, 
but we agree with Colonel Pollok in his estimate 
of the superior claims of pig-sticking. Nothing thrills 
one quite so much as the race after wild boar 
and the contest between tusk and spear. ‘‘A man,” 
says Colonel Pollok, ‘‘ may have slain his hundreds of 
tigers, he may have killed a hecatomb of big game in 
Africa and elsewhere, but if he has not followed the 
mighty boar, he has not tasted the delights of the most 
fascinating and invigorating sport in the world. Any 
one may kill a tiger by potting him from a tree or a 
machan, but it requires a man to ride down and spear 
a boar.” No coward ever yet faced this pluckiest and 
most savage of wild beasts, but woe betide the duffer 
whose only qualification is courage. The skill neces- 
sary to the rider who would give battle to the boar is 
illustrated in Colonel Pollok’s account of his chase 
after a particularly game animal near Bezwada. 
Fences innumerable had to be negotiated, and the boar 
lay in wait behind one, so that he turned the pursuer 
into pursued. When the rider at last got a fair 
dig at him, his blade snapped in two. Another spear 
was secured and the pursuit resumed, but at the next 
fence the horse fell and threw his rider. Neither was 
hurt, but the boar had seen the mishap and charged. 
The horse was up again instantly and off, and Colonel 
Pollok was fortunately able to leap into the saddle 
without the aid of stirrup. The struggle lasted thirty- 
five minutes, and horse and rider were very nearly done 
when the boar received the happy despatch. Except in 
the case of a furious khuni (i.e. murderer) bull, the in- 
cidents recorded by Mr. Stone are of a less sensational 
character than those recounted by Colonel Pollok, 
though we think to the true sporting instinct the fears 
that the more timid game—such as the ibex and the 


nyan——may be alarmed in time to enable it to escape, 
are in a way as exciting as fears for the hunter’s 
safety when tiger or elephant is in too close gore 
Both books are capitally illustrated, and both, we may 
add, will be useful to intending sportsmen, the one for 
its hints as to outfit, the other for its warning as to 
the best way to treat. shikaris, whose sporting pro- 
clivities are too often connected with rupees. 


FICTION. 


**A Kentucky Colonel.” By Opie Read. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 1896. 


VERY now and then the reviewer chances on such 
a pretty story that he is inclined to lay it aside for 
awhile in order that he may have something pleasant to 
think of every time he catches sight of its cover, and 
**A Kentucky Colonel” is just such a story. Its chief 
is its softness—the softness that gives birth to 
that delightful rarity, unfacetious humour. The avowed 
humourist, who has no saving tenderness of vision, is 
likely to fall into grave errors of taste, since a laugh- 
able peculiarity in one of his characters strikes him 
only as an opportunity for being funny. He cannot 
leave it alone, or treat it as he would treat any other 
human trait, and forthwith he braces himself up t 
dance a distressing hornpipe. 
Mr. Opie Read has written a book that rouses many a 
laugh ; but he does not differentiate the ridiculous from 
the serious ; he is always the artist with a soft, pictur- 
esque vision, discovering beauty, or, if that is too big 
a word, prettiness, everywhere. And so he turns the 
same appreciative eyes on the slouching Jack Gap, 
kicking an oyster can along the turnpike road, and the 
enchanting Luzelle singing after supper or appearing 
in the library. The engaging blarney of a nigger rascal 
does not jump out at us in crude unseemly colours, for 
he is handled as respectfully as the beauty of a Kentucky 
spring. We laugh at one and are moved by the other ; 
but the two emotions are not widely separated. His 
softness makes Mr. Opie Read particularly happy 
in the description of family life at Colonel Osbury’s 
farm. We are right there in the middle of it all; we 
fall in love with the members of the family at once; nay 
more, we like their old family jokes. We never weary of 
the sly hits at Old Buck and his flute, his outbursts of 
discontent and his laziness; we laugh at him not on 
our own account, but with the familiar affection of his 
brother-in-law or his nephew. No one who stops for a 
moment to consider will deny the immense reality and 
importance of family jokes ; but they are none the less 
vapid and exasperating to outsiders, and Mr. Opie 
Read’s success in presenting the reality of such elusive 
intimacies is no small triumph. He introduces us to 
the charming household with much skill, and the 
charm does not flag until we reach the last pages 
feeling a certain envyfffor the stranger who drifts for 
good into such a sunny home. The humorous 
side of the Osburys’ family life is likely to cling 
most affectionately to the reader’s memory; but Mr. 
Read’s softness serves him well when he is serious (if 
it is allowable to invent an unreal distinction), and here 
another quality, not always the companion of softness, 
comes in to help him. Reticence sounds too much like 
the conscious artist, and there is no sign of conscious 
artistry in Mr. Read’s simple effectiveness ; he is either 
one of those authors who have little to hide, or else 
he does his hiding well. There is, no doubt, some 
connexion between the simplicity of his effect and 
his affection for little touches of actuality. These 
things do not come too often; but now and again 
he notes the entry of a dog who scratches himself 
and bangs the floor, the flash of some illogical and 
disconnected thought through his hero’s mind, the 
silence or meaningless speech of one of his characters, 
or (an especial charm) an unexplained girlish move- 
ment—Luzelle takes her arms off the table and smooths 
her hair, Miss Hatton turns from a looking-glass or 
clasps her hands behind her head, Luzelle drops a 
rose and picks it up again, or looks at the ceiling. Such 
unreasoned and apparently uninvented flashes are so 
pretty that it is a wonder that story-tellers who have 
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not this gift of spure observation do not more often 
try to learn it, merely as a trick, from their betters— 
only perhaps the man who is capable of copying the 
really pretty tricks is half way to being an artist him- 
self. It would be possible to pick out enough poor 
passages to fill three or four pages out of three hundred, 
and among these passages would come twoor threeof the 
speeches Luzelle and Burwood make to each other after 
theirengagement; they are stilted, not prettyin themselves, 
and they effect little for either character. Miss Hatton’s 
end is not a full success either; but then it is doubtful 
whether any one but Sterne could have succeeded in 
just that sort of death scene. 


‘*A Study in Sex.” By Paul Herbert. London: 
Lamley & Co. 1897. 

‘*Half Round the World for a Husband.” By May 
Crommelin. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1897. 
‘*Leeway.” By Howard Kerr. London: A. D. Innes 

& Co. 1897. 


When a book by an unknown writer has generous 
margins, a title like ‘‘ A Study in Sex,” and insidiously 
small proportions that seem to call for the uncritical 
atmosphere of the railway carriage, we have learnt 
what to expect. We have it here. A little timorous 
indelicacy, a great deal of laborious vagueness, an 
occasional clever touch, and a group of characters 
labelled male and female, and giving voice to inanities 
in very fair English, correctly punctuated. Good 
imitators of our real writers will do well to forsake the 
stuffy school of pocket improprieties now. - It had its 
little vogue, and has long ago ceased to amuse or to 
shock anybody. 

‘Half Round the World for a Husband” is.a trivial 
merry little tale of a proxy wedding, with the wrong 
bride, and a supposed aged bridegroom who turns out 
to be the young prince after all. Quaint Anne, the 
bride, has a distinct charm of her own. The book will 
be a capital novel for young girls, being innocent and 
not priggish, and full of laughable things. 

**Leeway” comes very near being a clear-sighted 
presentment of a man’s character and motives. The 
exigencies of the plot interrupt it to a provoking extent. 
Dick, the hero, is sent half round the globe in order to 
drag in various adventures which have no bearing on 
the main idea, beyond showing what was already evi- 
dent—that his physical bravery and kindness of heart 
‘were as conspicuous as his weakness of will. Also, it 
is going too far for our sympathies when he deserts 
two of the women who care for him on the eve of 
marriage. In real life he would have married the first, 
mourned for the second, and treated all the others with 
marked affection. 


‘The Backslider.” By Constance Smith. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1897. 

‘* The Home for Failures.” By Lady Violet Greville. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1897. 

‘*The Juggler and the Soul.” By Helen Mathers. 
London: Skeffington & Son. 1897. 


The ‘‘ Backslider” is an intelligent young woman, 
who was influenced in her youth by bold, bad people 
who caused her to write a very naughty book. She 
soon repents the rash act, and would have hidden her 
authorship for ever ; but the book inconsiderately goes 
into seven editions, and there is a villain who knows 
she wrote it, and a husband whose heart would break 
if he heard of it; and she lives in a University town, 
which may account for her taking herself so seriously. 
It ends with confession and forgiveness, but there is 
an awful doubt as to whether the University wi 
*‘ call” any more. We confess to a strong curiosity 
about the naughty book. P 

‘*The Home for Failures” is a’ good idea mu 
injured in the handling. The plot drags, the style 
irritates, the grammar and punctuation are maddening. 
In spite of an evident sprightly intention, we fear no 
more appropriate destination for the book could be 
found than one called by the name of the book. 

In ‘*‘ The Juggler and the Soul” Miss Helen Mathers 
attempts things immeasurably beyond her reach. 
Stevenson, Poe and H. G. Wells combined might 
dramatically deal with the life-transference suggested. 
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MINOR MASTERPIECES. 


« ET me gaze,” says the inimitable Mr.*William Le Queux 


4 in “ Devil's Dice” (F. V. White), “let me gaze down 
the vista of the tristful past.” The first object that meets his 
gaze in the tristful vista is Sybil, whose eyes “were of that 
clear childlike blue that presupposes an absolute purity of soul.” 
“T have striven,” she mea in that colloquial speech that 
drops like astonishing nectar from maiden lips, “to stifle my 

sion, knowing full well the dire result that must accrue,” 
ut “if your aid will assist me in the future I will communicate 
with you. I have your London address upon your card.” The 
dire bathos that accrues from the tristful details of modern 
civilization fills the two young souls with melancholy, and the 
mention of the visiting-card is followed by ‘a long and painful 
pause.” Then for thirty chapters the ‘hero persists, with admi- 
rable courage, in his inability to solve the mystery, until finally 
he and we gain the reward of patience in a plethoric last 
chapter which explains everything except the chief difficulty. 
“The Tides Ebb out to the Night” (Henry) falls between 
two stools : it is not good polemics, and it is not good fiction. 
As a rule, the man who sets out to write a study which is also 
to be a lesson becomes in time either a pamphleteer or a 
novelist, and the fact that Mr. Hugh Langley remains to the 
end in a nondescript middle position is not perhaps a good 
sign. | However, the book purports to tell about something 
_ is in places readable—it is not to be classed with “ Devil’s 
ice.” 

_ “The Finding of Lot’s Wife” (Sampson Low) takes a long 
time, but Mr. Alfred Clark manages to make the discovery 
rather terrible when it comes. uch unutterable horror is 
depicted on the face of the salt figure arrested in flight that all 
spectators are stricken with madness except Mr. Clark’s heroine. 
It is curious that he should have disregarded the obvious oppor- 
tunity of putting some deep philosophical meaning into this 
exemption, for the American girl is apparently the first visitor 
for centuries who has been able to face this Gorgon of the Old 
Testament. Mr. Clark’s work is not such very serious art that 
a little symbolical humbug would have endangered its reputa- 
tion. 


A beneficent Providence has provided Mr. Robert Barr with 
an ingenious mind, and he only has to leave the gates open a 
minute or two for a happy little inspiration to flutter down and 
deposit therein a not altogether expected device or notion for a 
story. So far Mr. Barr is only lucky ; but the next step shows 
that he is also wise. For, inst of spending a month in 
spreading the notion over thirty chapters of fine writing and 
local colour, he puts it into nine pages, and forthwith opens 
the gates for the next. When they are done, the stories 
tauch the same relation to literature as card-tricks to whist ; 
only Mr. Barr displays his tricks without any of the annoying 
airs and flourishes of the vulgar performer. Some score of 
these little devices are collected under the title of “ Revenge,” 
and published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

Mr. Charles Charrington is less wise or more ambitious—it 
comes to the same thing—for he starts with nothing much 
more vital than one of Mr. Barr’s devices, and the wit and 

hilosophy with which he inflates his two stories— A Sturdy 
gar” and “ Lady Bramber’s Ghost ”—until they fill a whole 
volume (Constable) do not help to make the reader cheerful. 

“The Doctor's Double” (Routledge) is a great advance on 
“‘Only a Commoner” ; in other words, Mr. Nat Gould does 
better when he is carried off his feet by a really lurid extrava- 
gance than when he is ambling along with a sporting story and 
a mystery of the paddocks. The insane Frank escapes from 
Dr. Simpson’s asylum, and by a trick gets himself replaced by 
his twin brother, the sane Richard. Such an opening affords 
tragic opportunities, and “ Only a Commoner” must serve as 
an excuse for saying that the good use Mr. Gould makes of 
them is a surprise. When we took up “The Doctor's 
Double” we were unprepared for anything so strong as the 
pages where the madman first conceives the diabolical scheme 
of marrying his brother's sweetheart, or those later pages 
which describe his visit to the witch in Colombo. The 
superiority of “The Doctor’s Double” may be gauged by the 
surprising fact that the story does not turn on the skill of 
the detective (who is put in, we take it, of habit), and so the 
development of the drama belongs to humanity, and not to 
those familiar precincts whence grateful London recovers its 
lost umbrellas. 

Mr. W. J. Wintle has evidently taken to heart the oft-heard 
complaint “ Why don’t authors write of good people?” and he 
has written twenty highly virtuous stories in the volume he 
calls “ Paradise Row” (John Milne). His attack on virtue 
has the following results. First, in the course of twenty stories 
fifteen people die, and many of them at some length. Where 
is the difficulty in writing of the good man? Lay him out ona 
bed, give him a cough, and make him say that the fog is lift- 
ing. And you can do fifteen good men by this recipe as easily 
as one. Besides, Mr. Wintle uses that most incorrigible of 
pathetic fallacies, dialect. The reader may refuse to cry when 


a dying man remarks that he is only a sinner and he is going 


home ; but there is no choice in the matter if Mr. Wintle 
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writes, “Aw’m nobbut a pooir sinner an’ aw’m gooain’ hoam.” 
Second, the death-rateat ‘ Woolchester” is abnormally high, and 
everybody cannot die because then there would be no one 
to quote “th’ owd Book” over the graves. What, then, is to 
be done with the good man whom we must not kill? If we 
cannot make capital out of his death, how on earth are we to 
use his life? Use it, Mr. Wintle answers, as a means of in- 
sulting your readers. Start on the virtuous-minded assumption 
that — readers are people of low principles and no intelligence 
and describe your minister, the usual minister of the dialect story, 
accordingly. So Mr. Wintle calls this blatantly unselfish and 
high-minded servant of God “A Disgrace to his Cloth,” and he 
tells his contemptible readers that the Rev. Oswald Ward 
“ commenced badly,” for on “the very morning of his ordina- 
tion, when he ought, of course, to have been fasting and 
praying, he was kicking his heels in the city police-court, 
waiting to defend some of his Sunday-school boys, who had 
been summoned for obstructing the footpath.” The Rev. 
Oswald’s inconsistency, the author goes on to tell those 
absurdly stubborn people who persist in listening to him, was 
really astonishing, for though he constantly preached the 
avoiding of bad company, he himself chose the wildest young 
fellows for his special chums! This is not a duelling country, 
and the insolence of facetious virtue unpunished ; but 
we should like to have the law on the following insult. Mr. 
Wintle says his characters are only rough, muddy miners, and 
then comes the following paragraph addressed to his readers : 
“* Vulgar, uncivilized brutes!’ do you say—you who, in a 
crowded street, pushed a little child into the gutter rather than 
= into it yourself?” Juries have awarded damages for less 
an this. 
Mr. Cedric Dane Waldo in “ The Ban of the Gubbe” tells of 
a man who had fin-like feet, a descendant of an ancient am- 
phibious race. It would be too particular to try to judge the exact 
value of such a notion ; but it has none at all as Mr. Waldo 
presents it. “I think,” Mr. Waldo remarks with the inevitable 
complacency of the man who has written a stupider book than 
was strictly necessary, “I think my readers owe me a debt of 
gratitude for having entirely kept out of these pages the element 
of so-called ‘ love-making.’” e reader may not be quite clear 
as to what the thought means, but by the time he reaches the 
sentence he will be vaguely grateful to the author for anything 
he has left out. And yet the writer who expects to interest us 
in amphibious man should have other than negative virtues. 
Fancy Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy thinking they had done 
— when they had pointed out, in an early chapter, that 
they had not written about a man who had hands like fins. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“ The Interpretation of Literature: a Discussion of Literary 
Principles and their Application.” By W. H. Crawshaw, 
A.M. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


A MAN with a style is capable of anything, even a treatise 

on the philosophy of literature. His own pleasure affords 
a comprehensible motive, his readers pleasure possible 
excuse. Again, the man with likes and dislikes, the man who 
is itching to have it out with Maupassant, or languishing to 
express his admiration of Meredith, he also is capable of 
plunging into philosophical depths. And, thirdly, it is possible 
to imagine a follower of Schopenhauer adventurous enough to 
set about working out in detail that branch of zsthetic which 
deals with literature. The first two men are conceivable ; in- 
deed they exist, more or less; the third, if he exists, is no 
doubt still engaged with the difficulties of his task, but he is 
conceivable too. Professor Crawshaw is none of these three 
men, and he is quite inconceivable. He has no style, no pre- 
tensions even in that direction; he has no axe to grind; he 
has no system of philosophy. It is difficult, therefore, to see 
why he wrote this book, unless he was possessed by the 
altruistic desire to open his arms wide to the fault-finders. - 
For naturally he could not expect a single nod of approbation 
from any reader who has an opinion of his own, and those who 
have none will find his “Interpretation of Literature” far too 
hard to cope with. The man with an opinion, of course, is 
ready to tackle anything ; he cannot afford to own, even to him- 
self, that he does not understand. However, if we cannot dis~ 
cover Professor Crawshaw’s philosophy, the failure is not due 
to any lack of philosophical appearances; for the author 
classifies everything up to the hilt, and never did treatise look 
so philosophical. But it is surface philosophy, and such words 
as beauty, ideality, truth, thought, imagination, float about in 
cheerful confusion in spite of his efforts to locate them. If he 
does not muddle himself with the word “beauty,” for instance, 
he certainly muddles us; for here is the “up the middle and 
down again” argument we gather from two consecutive pages : 
Fidelity to life is not the main purpose of the novelist ; his chief 
aim is beauty. And why must he aim at beauty? Because the 
world is full of noble thinking and pure motive, and, therefore, 
if the novelist does not attain beauty he is unfaithful to life. 
We are not complaining of Professor Crawshaw because he 
cannot define beauty or because he’ uses a word he cannot 
define ; but because with these qualifications he has written a 
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very high and dry, philosophical, classified, unillustrated 
treatise on literature. However, the man who has such deter- 
mination that he can persist in constructing a pagoda of cards 
on a shaky foundation, and by sheer force of will ignore the 
fact that each floor collapses as the next is imposed on it—such 
a man can justifiably claim a certain respect. 


LEGAL REFERENCE BOOKS. 


“ Ruling Cases.” Vol. IX. London: Stevens & Sons. 1896 . 


“ Paterson’s Practical Statutes for 1896.” London: Horace 
Cox. 1896. 


i Mer new volume of “ Ruling Cases” takes us as far as the 
_ Subject of Dramatic Copyright, or, to put it more correctly, 
seeing that the work is based on an alphabetic arrangement, as 
far as the letters Dra. The high standard reached in the 
previous volumes is well maintained in the one before us, and if 
the editors can keep this up to the end—still a very long way 
have produced a notable repository of legal know- 
ledge. That it is not readable is no ground of complaint against 
this work, inasmuch as it is not meant to be read, but to be 
dived into by the practitioner, when he finds he has got rusty 
on some point of elementary law, and desires to brighten his 
memory with the smallest possible draw upon his intellect. 

The only objection to Paterson’s “ Practical Statutes ” (which 
are edited this year with the same care that has marked this 
collection in the past) is the smallness of the type, which makes 
it a very trying book for ordinary eyes. The pages look as 
though they were meant for reading in America or some other 
country where the inhabitants rejoice in a clearer air than do 
“cloud-girt ” Englishmen. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Africa, Geography of (E. Heawood). Macmillan. 2s. 6. 
Alps of New Zealand, Pioneer Work in the (A. P. Harper). Unwin 
Artist, The 
Babe B.A., The (E. F. Benson). Putnams. 6s. 
Book Prices Current, 1896. 
Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages (G. H. Putnam). Putnams. 
British War-ships, Famous (Walter Wood). Hurst & Blackett. 
Butterflies (vol. 3)(W. F. Kirby). Allen. 

dian Magazine (January). : 
Church Quarterly Review, The (January). 
Comedy of Three, A (Newton Sanders). Fisher Unwin. 1s. 
Criticism, Pope’s Essay on (J. Churton Collins). Macmillan. rs. 9@. 
Cryptogram, The (Jules Verne). Sampson Low. 75. 6d. 
Debrett’s House o is 


Epigrams (a. J. Stringer). Warren. 
Era Annual, The. 1897. 
Every Man’s Own Lawyer (A Barrister). Crosby Lockwood. 


Francesca H stead (R. St. Barbe). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Greek Art, A History of (F. B. Tarbell). pe 6s. 
Greek Sculpture, A Handbook of (E. A. Gardner). Macmillan. ss. 
Haunted Looking Glass, The (G. Darrell). Digby, Long. 
Historical Guides : Florence (Grant Allen). Grant, Richards. 3s. 6d. 
Historical Guides: Paris (Grant Allen). Grant, Richards. 3s. 6¢. 
How to be Happy though Hunted (Flit). Brown. 
esuit Missionaries in New France (Vol. II.) (R. G. Thwaites). Burrows. 
uvenile Offenders (W. D. Morrison). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Kidnapped in London (Sun Yat Sen). Arrowsmith. 
Lady Taste Son (Sarah Tytler). Jarrold. 6s. 
Land of the Dollar, The (G. W. Steevens). Blackwood. 
Lassalle, Ferdinand, and Helene Von Dénniges (E. E. Evans). Sonnenschein. 1s. 
Last Recruit of Clare’s, The (S. R. Keightley). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Law of War, The (J. S. Risley). Innes. 12s. 
Little Colonel, The (A. Fellows-Johnston). Jarrold. 
Lunacy, The Law of Practice in(A. Wood Renton). Stevens & Haynes. 
Metaphysical Mazazine, The (January). 
Minian Jameson (John Davidson). Ward & Downey, 35. 6d. 
Pall Mall Magazine, The (January). 
Parli ary C ion, 1897. 


Portfolio, The (January). 
rterly Review, The (January). 
eel of No. 8 and Suddaby Fewster, A (Flit and Ko). Brown. 
Sacred Tree, The (Mrs. J. H. Philpot). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
. Scholar of Rygate, The, 3 vols. (A. Gissing). Hutchinson. 
Slight Indiscretion, A (Mrs. E. Cartwright). Fisher Unwin. 1s. 
Sport of the Gods, The, (Esther Miller). Innes. 6s. 
Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason, The (M. D. Post). Putnams. 3s. 6d. 
Vill Sermons (F. J. A. Hort). Macmillan. 6s. 
Watch-song of Hedbane the Witness, The. Murray. tos. 6d. 
Wearied with the Burden (A. H. Browne). Tongmans. 45. 6d. 
West Africa, Travels in(M. H. Kingsley). Macmillan. 
Year’s Music, The, 1897. 
Yellow Book, The (January). John Lane. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICEs—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRvURY LANE THEATRE.—Mr. Oscar? Barrett’s grand 
Pantomime, ALADDIN. Twice daily, at 1.30 and 7.30. Box Office oj) en 
from 10 .M. all day. For full particular; see daily papers. 


23 January, 1897 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Lumiére Cinemato- 
graphe. Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


PRINTER'S READER WANTED, with Classical know- 


ledge and acquaintance with Foreign Languages. One who has had practical 
experience ferred. —Ad stating experience and salary required, to READER, 
at 61 Cheapside, E.C. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL—Fourteen _Scholarships, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, Pixholme, Dorking. 
2 PRESENT TERM began on Tuesday, January 19, 1897. Principal—Miss 
RAHAM. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.— Farnborough Park, 
Hants. Mr. C. R. LUPTON specially prepares a few CANDIDATES for 


the above. 
Cadetships in the Royal Navy, December 1896. 
Walter Hore 1379 marks. 


Service Cadetship, Walter Wells. 
All Mr. Lupton’s Pupils passed. Candidates for next Examination can join at 
once.—Address, Farnborough Park, Hants. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic e, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when pre with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, neficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, su; the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the syster.. 


IT MAKES WRITING EASY. 


Leave the drudgery of the Pen—Blotted and Obscure 
Manuscript. This is the age of the Telegraph, Telephone, 
and Typewriter. 4 


USE THE BAR-LOCK 


Yourself for private correspondence, reports, or other original 
manuscript. In a week you will write faster than with a 
pen ; the BAR-LOCK is so nearly automatic that, practically, 
you touch the keys and the machine does the rest. Every 
word is written in sight as with a pen. 


Catalogue free. 


THE TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


(By Appointment to H.M. the Queen), 
12, 14 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 
AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 
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